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BIERSTADT’S VISIT TO COLORADO. 
SKETCHING FOR THE FAMOUS PAINTING, ‘‘STORM IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS.” 


Tue locality of the present charming 
little city of Idaho Springs was visited 
in 1863 by Albert Bierstadt, the greatest 
of American landscape painters. He 
came first to Denver, in search of a 
subject for a great Rocky Mountain 
picture, and was referred to me—prob- 
ably because I had at that time the rep- 
utation of being something of a moun- 
tain tramp. The result was that I 
agreed to show him the way to where 
I thought he could get all the picture 
he wanted, and in a day or two we set 
out with a buckboard outfit for Idaho. 
There we secured saddle animals and 
two or three donkeys to pack our bed- 
ding, provisions, paint-boxes, etc. It 
rained; the bushes and weeds were 
loaded with moisture ; the creek was 
high, its many crossings through the 
foaming current and among the bould- 
ers exceedingly unpleasant and difficult, 
if not dangerous. It was a gloomy 
day in the dense forest and a dismal 
ride. I was ahead to show the way, 
the pack animals followed, with Bier- 
stadt behind to prod them up. There 
was no chance to talk, but plenty of 
time to think. I knew that at a certain 


point the trail emerged from the timber, 
and all the beauty, the grandeur, the 
sublimity, and whatever else there 
might be in sight at the time, of the 
great gorge and the rugged and ragged 
amphitheatre at its head, would open 
to view in an instant like the rolling up 
of a curtain. I had avoided saying 
anything about this, because I wanted 
to enjoy Bierstadt’s surprise. When I 
reached the skirt of the wood and rode 
out into the beautiful little flower- 
decked meadow I turned to the right 
so as to be out of his line of vision. 
The jacks followed me. It was a 
beautiful spot to camp in, and they 
knew it, and they also knew it was 
time to camp. Bierstadt emerged leis- 
urely. His enthusiasm was badly 
dampened, but the moment he caught 
the view fatigue and hunger were for- 
gotten. He said nothing, but his face 
was a picture of intense life and excite- 
ment. Taking in the view for a 
moment, he slid off his mule, glanced 
quickly to see where the jack was that 
carried his paint outfit, walked side- 
ways to it and began fumbling at the 
lash-ropes, all the time keeping his 
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eyes on the scene up the valley. I 
told him I would get out his things, 
and proceeded to doso. As he went 
to work he said, “I must get a study 
in colors ; it will take me fifteen min- 
utes!” He said nothing more. It was 
indeed a notable, a wonderful view. In 
addition to the natural topographic fea- 
tures of the scene, storm-clouds were 
sweeping across the great chasm from 
north-west to south-east. The north- 
west wall is serrated—a saw-tooth edge 
with sharp pinnacles and spires and 
masses of broken granite—and the 
clouds were so low that they were 
being torn and riven by these points. 
Eddies of wind from the great chasm 
following up the face of the cliff were 
again caught in the air-current at its 
crest and drove the broken clouds in 
rolling masses through the storm-drift. 
From the clouds sweeping across the 
gorge, rain, and large, soft hailstones 
were falling. Rays of sunlight were 
breaking through the broken, ragged 
clouds and lighting up in moving 
streaks the falling storm. On the left 
a great, black mountain face of smooth, 
unbroken granite, down which ribbons 
of water from the last hard shower were 
flowing and reflecting back the sun- 
shine. Bierstadt worked as though in- 
spired. Nothing was said by either of 
us. At length the sketch was finished 
to his satisfaction. The glorious scene 
was fading as he packed up his traps. 
He asked; “There, was I more than 
fifteen minutes?” I answered: ‘‘ Yes, 
you were at work forty-five minutes by 
the watch !” 

We resumed the march and soon 
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reached the foot of the lake. Bierstadt 
wanted to cross over the valley and 
make a sketch from a certain point that 
he indicated, so I took charge of all the 
animals and passed up along the north 
side of the lake to its head and made 
camp. After getting things in shape I 
started fishing. I could see plenty of 
them, but failed to catch any except 
one small specimen. They would not 
take a fly or anything else I had to 
offer. I worked along down to the 
outlet, which is through a smooth, 
lawn-like meadow by a number of nar- 
row and tangled channels. They are 
from one to two feet wide and a foot to 
eighteen inches deep. The water flows 
gently through them, over beds of 
small, clean gravel, and it is as trans- 
parent as the air above. In these nar- 
row ditches were scores of beautiful 
trout from ten to fourteen inches long 
lazily fanning themselves and enjoying 
the prospect. They would not look at 
my lures, much less take them. I ex- 
hausted both ingenuity and patience 
and then gave it up. I walked over to 
where Bierstadt was at work and told 
him it was time to go to camp; also 
told him that I had failed to catch any 
trout and we would have to eat sar- 
dines. As we walked across the 
meadow I showed him the trout in the 
outlet. He looked at them a little 
while, and admired them of course. 
Then he said, ‘‘I’ll see if Z can catch 
some.” I laughed at him, and here 
comes in the fish story at which the 
reader will. laugh, but it is the truest 
fish story you ever heard or read : 
Bierstadt took from his pocket a com- 
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bination table fork and knife, made for 
camp use; he detached them, and, 
taking the fork (which was five or six 
inches long when opened) in his right 
hand, dropped down beside the stream 
on his knee and began fishing. He 
would put his hand in the water near 
a fish and move it along gently until 
he touched the fish, when with a sud- 
den motion he would pin it to the bot- 
tom or bank with the fork. It was so 
easy and certain that after a few cap- 
tures he put the fork in his pocket and 
caught them with his naked hand. 
Sometimes he would touch the fish 
with the ends of his fingers and rub it 
back and forth very gently for quite a 
little time before seizing it. The fish 
appeared to enjoy the sensation and 
would lean up against his fingers. I 
called it ‘‘ tickling them out of the wa- 
ter.” In this way he caught, in a few 
minutes, I think, eighteen. Having 
plenty for supper and breakfast, we 
went to camp. That night after sun- 
down the trout began biting, and I had 
no trouble in keeping the camp sup- 
plied during the remainder of our stay, 
which was three or four days. We 
lived almost exclusively on trout, and 
when we left threw the provisions we 
had carried with us into the lake. 
These were just common, plain, Rocky 
Mountain trout, with black and orange 
spots and crimson blushes. 

Mr. Bierstadt worked industriously 
during ourstay, making many sketches 
in pencil and studies in oil—these lat- 
ter in order to get the colors and shade. 
I caught easily all the fish we could 


eat, and there was no object in taking 
more. We climbed to the upper lake, 
and eventually to the crest of the rim 
of the upper basin and to Summit Lake, 
and beyond that to the summit of the 
highest snowy peak in the group, which 
Bierstadt named ‘‘ Mount Rosa,” after 
one of the loftiest summits of the Alps. 
The return journey to Idaho Springs and 
thence to Denver was uneventful. Mr. 
Bierstadt soon went home to New York, 
and in a little over two years had fin- 
ished his great picture of ‘‘ A Storm in 
the Rocky Mountains.” Probably few 
people are aware that the subject, or a 
part of it, is visible from the streets of 
Denver every time we look upward at 
the nearest group of snow-capped 
peaks. In the winter of 1885-6 the 
painting was placed on exhibition in 
New York in the Dusseldorf Gallery, 
and the proceeds from admission were 
donated to the relief of destitute sol- 
diers’ orphans. It attracted great at- 
tention and endless criticism. Its only 
rival in public estimation was Church’s 
“ Heart of the Andes,” then in a private 
gallery in New York. Critics traveled 
back and forth between them, but the 
final award was to the ‘‘Storm,” be- 
cause of the admirable manner in which 
the atmospheric effects were treated 
and the perfection of its detail. Soon 
after the picture went to Paris to a 
World’s Exposition, where it was al- 
most immediately sold for $20,000. 
Mr. Bierstadt has recently completed 
another great picture entitled ‘‘The 
Last of the Buffalo.” 
Wituram Newton Byers. 
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SOUTHERN MERCHANTMEN IN POLITICS. 


JAMES HODGES, EX-MAYOR OF BALTIMORE. 


James Hopess is the senior partner of 
the long established and widely known 
importing and wholesale dry goods 
firm of Hodges Brothers, of Baltimore. 
He was born in Kent County, Md., 
on the 11th of August, 1822, at Lib- 
erty Hall, the homestead of his fam- 
ily for six generations. His father, 
James Hodges, of Liberty Hall, was a 
farmer of the old Maryland type, gen- 
ial and generous in disposition and 
He represented 


hospitable to a fault. ( 
his native county in the Legislature of 
Maryland in the sessions of 1823 and 


1824. His mother was Mary Hanson 
Ringgold, daughter of Dr. William 
Ringgold, of White Hall, and Martha 
Hanson. His paternal grandparents 
were James Hodges of Liberty Hall," 
and Mary Claypoole. James Hodges 
was descended from William Hodges, 
a member of the English church, of 
Kentish parentage, who came to Mary- 
land from Virginia about the year 1665, 
and settled on a tract of land lying be- 
tween Gray’s Inn Creek and the Chesa- 
peake Bay, known as Liberty Hall, 
and which continued in the ownership 
of the Hodges family for about one 
hundred and seventy-five years. His 
mother, Mary Hanson Ringgold, was 
descended from Thomas Ringgold, 
who settled in Kent in 1650, and ‘‘ was 


appointed one of the justices of the 
county as early as ye 12th of January, 
1651.” The pedigrees of the Hodges 
and Ringgold families are recorded in 
full in Hanson's ‘‘Old Kent of Mary- 
land.” Concerning the Ringgolds, 
Davis, in ‘‘The Day-Star of American 
Freedom,” page 194, says, “for a 
period of more than two hundred years 
the Ringgolds have been one of the 
leading families of Maryland. They 
are distinguished in the history of our 
colonization and of the early provin- 
cial commerce upon the Chester. At 
the period of the American Revolution, 
they were conspicuous for their pa- 
triotism. They have been represented 
in the Hall of Congress and on the field 
of battle.” In ‘‘Old Kent of Mary- 
land,” page 310, the following refer- 
ence is made to the ancestors of Mary 
Claypoole Hodges: “Mary Claypoole 
Hodges was descended from James 
Claypoole, a notable personage at the 
time of the founding of Philadelphia in 
1683, and the author of several books 
and pamphlets, published during the 
early period of that city, now in the 
Friends’ Library on Arch Street. James 
Claypoole was ‘an admired friend of 
William Penn, the Quaker’ long before 
his emigration to America. He was 
the son of Adam Claypoole, Esq., who 
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was seated at the Manor of Narbor- 
ough, Northampton County, England, 
in 1610, and also owned Waldram 
Park and Gray’s Inn, estates in the 
same county, and was an uncle of 
Lord John Claypoole, who married 
Elizabeth, the favorite daughter of 
Oliver Cromwell. The above named 
Adam Claypoole married Dorothy, 
daughter of Robert Wingfield (of Lep- 
ton, in Rutlandshire), and Elizabeth Ce- 
cil, sister of William Cecil, Lord Bur- 
leigh, and Prime Minister of England 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” 
James Claypoole was one of the five 
commissioners appointed by Penn in 
1686 to administer the laws during his 
absence from the province. He was 
also appointed a member of the Provin- 
cial Council for the County of Philadel- 
phia, and held the office of Register- 
General when he died. In the same 
volume can be found the pedigree of 
Martha Hanson traced back to her 
American ancestor, Andrew Hanson, 
who settled in Kent County, Md., in 
the year 1653. 

Andrew Hanson was a son of Colonel 
John Hanson, of the Swedish army, who 
was killed at the battle of Lutzen, 16th 
November, 1632, and grandson of John 
Hanson, of London. He was the grand 
uncle of John Hanson, President of the 
Continental Congress in 1781, and great 
grand uncle of Alexander Contee Han- 
son, who was assistant private secre- 
tary to General Washington, and Chan- 
cellor of Maryland from 1789 to 1806. 

It may be added that Martha Hanson 
was descended, on her mother’s side, 
from Marmaduke Tylden, Lord of Great 
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Oak Manor, Kent County, Md., and 
from his son, the second Marmaduke 
Tilden (the spelling of the name was 
changed by him), who was a very large 
land ownerin Kent—perhaps the largest. 
He owned at one time, in 1709, 31,350 
acres. The lineage of the Tilden family 
for nearly 700 years is given in ‘Old 
Kent of Maryland.” 

At an early age James Hodges gave 
indications of talent, and his father re- 
solved to educate him for the Bar, but 
dying during the boyhood of his son, 
and leaving his estate seriously im- 
paired, that intention was necessarily 
relinquished. Soon after the death of 
her husband, Mrs. Hodges, hoping to 
improve the opportunities of her chil- 
dren for advancement in the world, re- 
moved to Baltimore and procured a 
commercial situation for her eldest son, 
James. The position, taken at random, 
was not congenial to his hopes or 
tastes, but being an entire stranger in 
the city, and his family without influ- 
ential friends residing there, a more de- 


‘sirable place could not be secured. A 


commercial career for James Hodges 
had now become inevitable, and he 
proceeded with great steadiness of 
purpose to make the best of his op- 
portunities. These were limited, but 
not too limited for one who had early 
resolved to reconstruct by all honor- 
able means the shattered fortunes of 
himself and family. In his early career 
this was the one controlling living 
thought of his life, superinduced no 
doubt by the marked change which his 
father’s death had wrought in the cir- 
cumstances of his family. Energized 
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by that thought, he soon acquired a 
knowledge of business, and became a 
valued and trusted clerk. In 1846 the 
house of Hodges Brothers was estab- 
lished. At the period of its organiza- 
tion the firm consisted of James and 
William Ringgold Hodges, whose re- 
spective ages were twenty-three and 
twenty-one years. At a subsequent 
period another brother, Robert Hodges, 
was admitted to the membership of the 


firm. Few importing dry goods houses 


in this country have enjoyed more uni- 
form success. It ranks among the 
largest in Baltimore. Its full equip- 
ment consists of about one hundred 
employes. It is merely expressing the 


general opinion to say thata more com- 
pletely organized commercial estab- 
lishment does not exist in the United 


States. The firm of Hodges Brothers 
now consists of James Hodges, and 
Alexander Falconer, his son-in-law ; 
William R. Hodges having died, and 
Robert Hodges having retired five years 
ago. 

Formerly foreign dry goods passed 
through the hands of three classes of 
merchants before reaching the con- 
sumers, viz.: importers, jobbers and 
retailers. The importers sold to the 
jobbers, the jobbers sold to the retail- 
ers, and the retailers to the consumers. 
Two middle men existed between the 
retailer and manufacturer. To reduce 
these two into one would save a profit 
to the consumer; and the firm of 
Hodges Brothers determined to initiate 
a movement to that end, and resolved 
upon the policy of cutting away all 
middle men between their house and 
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the manufacturer, and in 1853 the sen- 
ior partner visited Europe to consum- 
mate the plan. While there he placed 
his firm in direct communication with 
the best British, Irish and Continental 
manufacturers, and from that time it 
has been a direct importer of every 
class of foreign goods in which it deals. 
This new policy not only augmented 
the sales of the house very greatly, but 
stimulated others to adopt it as the only 
means of holding buyers of foreign dry 
goods in Baltimore. Since that period 
the house has been semi-annually 
represented in Europe by an expert 
buyer. 

In 1856 the business of the firm had 
grown to such an extent as to render 
the necessity of a commodious ware- 
house imperative. On Baltimore Street, 
to which the jobbing dry goods trade 
had been solely confined, no building 
of sufficient size could be rented or pur- 
chased. Desirable building lots occu- 
pied by antique dwellings could be 
purchased on Hanover Street; but the 
most experienced merchants ridiculed 
the idea that the jobbing trade could be 
transferred from its beaten track on 
Baltimore Street to a new, and at that 
day somewhat isolated neighborhood. 
Though discouraged by his fellow- 
merchants, who thought they saw 
nothing but commercial disaster in the 
undertaking, Mr. Hodges resolved to 
purchase a site on Hanover Street, and 
erect thereon a first-class warehouse. 

The property selected was encum- 
bered by an extensive old dwelling, 
occupied by the officials and clerks of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
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pany. He proceeded to carry out 
the enterprise, and in a few months the 
largest modern warehouse of that day 
was completed at No. 23 Hanover 
Street, and in January, 1857, the firm 
took possession of the building. The 
great success which attended the un- 
dertaking not only vindicated the cor- 
rectness of his judgment, that a large 
jobbing trade could be done away 
from Baltimore Street, but it also en- 
couraged capitalists to purchase and 
improve the surrounding property, un- 
fil Hanover Street has become an 


imposing business thoroughfare in Bal- 
timore, and the centre of a large and 
active jobbing trade. 

The foregoing is a brief outline of 
the successful career of James Hodges 
as a merchant, but his record as a pub- 


lic man is not less remarkable, while 
few commercial men have by their pen 
exercised a more direct and potent in- 
fluence upon the views of their fellow- 
citizens. Notwithstanding the active 
character of his commercial life and 
the incessant demands of business upon 
his energies, he has been an active par- 
ticipant in many of the important 
questions and enterprises affecting the 
welfare of Baltimore. 

In 1858 the public mind became ex- 
ercised on the subject of a reorganiza- 
tion of the city police. As then con- 
stituted they were a motley crew, clad 
in every variety of dress, and in the 
aggregate more resembling Falstaff’s 
army than any other body to which 
they could be compared. They carried 
no visible badge or mark of recogni- 
tion, and were unknown to the people 
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whose: lives and property they were 
supposed to be guarding, and none 
knew whether they were on duty or 
not. From an early period of his man- 
hood Mr. Hodges had manifested a de- 
cided taste for letters, and had made fre- 
quent contributions to the columns of the 
daily journals, as also to pages of the 
popular magazines, and when the ques- 
tion of reorganizing the municipal police 
was introduced into the City Council he 
advocated the bill in the most earnest 
language, and in a series of articles 
published in the Baltimore American he 
fully set forth the advantages of a dis- 
tinguishing costume for the men; 
showed how it would inspire respect 
and a certain degree of official awe, and 
appealed to the City Council to preserve 
that clause of the ordinance at all haz- 
ards. 

The measure proposed, like all 
measures of reform, encountered the 
most violent opposition. The police 
uniform was pronounced a badge of 
military power, aristocratic and anti- 
American, and unsuited in every way 
to the spirit of freedom ; but the good 
judgment of the City Council prevailed, 
and the uniform was adopted. Other 
reforms were subsequently introduced, 
and to-day the police force of Balti- 
more is one of the most respectable as 
it is one of the most efficient in the 
world. 

But a still more important matter 
affecting the welfare of Baltimore was 
soon to command public attention in 
the most intensified form. During 
the period that elapsed between the 
years 1854 and 1859 the control of 
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Baltimore was in the hands of the 
Native American party. It was gener- 
ally. believed that the representatives of 
this party had been fairly elected to 
power in the first instance, but it was 
not long before fearful abuses began to 
show themselves in the administration 
of the corporation. Corruption and op- 
pression were almost everywhere visi- 
ble. People were assaulted in the streets 
and plundered within their houses in 
open daylight by gangs of lawless 
men, boldly claiming and receiving 
immunity for their outrages by reason 
of their membership of the dominant 
party. Crime went unpunished, and 
appeals were made to the authorities 
for relief, but they were unheeded and 
unsatisfied. Meantime, a new election 
for Mayor and City Council was to be 


held, and the people hoped that relief 
would come by the defeat of the party 
then in power, but reduced to a des- 


perate minority. In this hope, how- 
ever, they were grievously disap- 
pointed. 

Under the instigation of official 
leaders the political clubs of the day, 
rallying under the suggestive watch- 
words of ‘‘ Blood Tubs,” “ Plug Ug- 
lies” and “ Black Snakes,” took posses- 
sion of the polls, and by meahs of 
threats, intimidations, bludgeons and 
revolvers, drove therefrom thousands 
of legal voters, the police looking on 
meanwhile with callous indifference. 

The election was a combined tragedy 
and farce. Terror and stuffed ballot 
boxes united to elect the candidates 
of the dominant party by an over- 
whelming majority. This success 
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further emboldened the ruffians and 
the unscrupulous officials who em- 
ployed them. Lawlessness and dis- 
order increased, and Baltimore soon 
became the Pandemonium of American 
cities. The city began to suffer, too, in 
its domestic and foreign trade. Its 
citizens were derided by the people of 
rival cities, and the very name of Bal- 
timore everywhere excited feelings of 
mingled dread, pity and contempt. 
The condition of affairs was truly de- 
plorable, and might have remained so 
but for that essential characteristic of 
the genius of American institutions, 
whereby whatever is wrong is ulti- 
mately righted by the determined will 
of the people. 

As the period of the next election 
drew near. a few gentlemen of Balti- 
more met at the Exchange Reading 
Rooms to consider the question of re- 
lief. The President of that meeting 
was the late Hugh Davy Evans, and 
among those who took a most active 
part in its proceedings were George 
M. Gill and James Hodges. At this 
meeting committees were appointed, 
one of which reported at an adjourned 
meeting in favor of a great gathering 
of the masses to take place in Monu- 
ment Square on Thursday afternoon, 
September 8th, 1859. That assemblage 
was duly convened under the Presi- 
dency of William Woodward, and was 
addressed by George William Brown, 
James Hodges and George M. Gill. 
Beginning his address, Mr. Hodges 
said : 

* Business men and citizens of Balti- 
more: The position which I occupy 
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before you on this occasion as a public 
speaker is one which I have not sought, 
and it is due to myself to say, that I 
have never before attempted to ad- 
dress a public meeting.” Despite the 
modesty of such a preface, according 
to the current testimony of the day, Mr. 
Hodges proceeded to make one of the 
most effective speeches ever delivered 
before a popular assemblage in Balti- 
more, displaying unexpected ability as 
an orator, and producing a most pro- 
found impression upon the 10,000 anx- 
ious citizens drawn together, seeking 
hope of political redemption, conscious 
thata momentous crisis was before them. 

The election following was fought on 
the part of the Reformers by the organ- 
ization then effected, and a bloody, 
desperate contest it proved to be. Be- 


sides the ruffianly clubs of Baltimore, 
all violently arrayed against the Re- 
formers, similar associations arrived 
from Washington to take part in the 


contest. Never before had such an 
anxious day been known in Baltimore. 
Early in the day the patriot Adam B. 
Kyle fell a victim to the murderous as- 
saults of the mob at the polls in the 
Fifteenth Ward. Then shooting down 
his brother, and others who hurried to 
his rescue, the rioters struck consterna- 
tion to the hearts of the friends of law 
and order, and the polls were surren- 
dered to the infuriated and demoniac 
crew. Gathering force and strength, 
they went from one voting place to an- 
other, violently driving their opponents 
from the polls until every ward except 
the Eleventh was in possession of the 
mobocracy. 
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The Eleventh was the stronghold of 
the party of Reform. Contending in 
defense of the polls, gentlemen fought 
hand to hand with ruffians, and yielded 
their ground only at a late hour in the 
afternoon, and only then after it had 
been announced by a member of the 
Central Committee that every other 
ward in the city was in: possession of 
the enemy, and that further resistance 
could be of no avail. On that day Mr. 
Hodges commanded one of the squads 
which had been previously organized 
for protection and defense and engaged 
freely in the several fights for equal 
rights around the polls of the Eleventh 
Ward. It was afterward established 
that Mr. Kyle had been murdered by 
miscreants from the District of Co- 
lumbia, and it was also secretly dis- 
covered that the villains had resolved 
upon killing Messrs. Hodges and Gill 
on the same day. The desertion of 
the Eleventh Ward polls by the Re- 
formers undoubtedly saved the lives of 
those two conspicuous workers in the 
cause, for in less than thirty minutes 
after their departure several hundred 
armed desperadoes, maddened with 
liquor, marched up from the other wards 
to take the Eleventh by assault. 

While the battle had been lost in 
Baltimore, the determined efforts of the 
noble band who were prominent in the 
movement were not altogether devoid 
of results. The Democracy had gained 
a triumph in the State, and to the Legis- 
lature the Reformers appealed for help. 
The unsurpassed Metropolitan Police 
Department is the result of that ap- 
peal. The Police Commissioners were 
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given the control of the municipal 
elections, and Baltimore thus secured 
political redemption. 

Under the present system, established 
through the persevering efforts of the 
Reform party of 1859, the reputation of 
Baltimore as a city of law and order 
will favorably compare with that of 
any city of equal population in the 
world. 

The next question of public interest 
which engaged his attention was the 
City Passenger Railway Company. A 
party of shrewd speculators, headed by 
one Jonathan Brock, of Philadelphia, 
had secured from the Mayor and City 
Council of Baltimore, in March, 1859, 
an ordinance authorizing and empow- 
ering them to lay railroad tracks on 
certain streets of the city. To make 
the ordinance valid an act of incorpor- 
ation was necessary, and the asso- 
ciation applied to the Legislature in 
1860 for power to create a stock com- 
pany for the road, with a capital of 
$2,000,000, and for authority to issue, 
besides, mortgage bonds to the extent 
of $1,000,000. As the road and equip- 
ments, when completed, would cost 
less than $700,000, and the parties ask- 
ing the charter were unknown to the 
city authorities, a feeling of intense 
opposition to it sprung up in Baltimore. 
Notwithstanding the manifest unpopu- 
larity of the bill and the strictures of the 
public press, it was generally believed 
at Annapolis that it would pass the 
Legislature. The extravagant expendi- 
ture of money in entertaining the mem- 
bers, the bold and unblushing lobbying 
that was going on to advance the 
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scheme, excited at last a public scandal 
too great for the citizens of Baltimore 
to bear, and they called a meeting at 
the Maryland Institute, in February, 
1860, to protest against the passage of 
the bill. Mr. Hodges was one of the 
speakers at the meeting, and, in a well 
received address, denounced the bill in 
the most earnest and scathing terms, 
and warned the members of the Legis- 
lature that they would certainly im- 
peril, or, perhaps, destroy their political 
power and influence by voting for the 
act. The moral effect of the meeting 
was fatal to the gigantic imposition, 
and the Legislature ended the session 
of 1860 without further action upon it. 
A more successful meeting, designed 
to defeat an objectionable legislative 
measure by pure moral effect, has 
seldom been held in Baltimore. In 
1862 the application for a charter was 
renewed, and the demands of the asso- 
ciation being greatly modified in many 
respects, an act of incorporation was 
granted. 

But Mr. Hodges had not quitted 
the City Passenger Railway question. 
In January, 1861, the Mayor, in his 
message to the Council, strongly 
favored the running of the cars on Sun- 
day. Immediately the Sabbatarians 
raised their hands in holy horror at the 
alleged iniquity of the proposal, and 
uttered through the press the most ex- 
cited protests against it. Deeming the 
recommendation of the Mayor to be an 
act of mere conformity with the spirit of 
the age, and believing that its adoption 
would promote the health and morality 
of the working classes, he entered the 
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arena of controversy at once in its de- 
fense, and in a series of articles of sig- 
nal ability set forth the organic right 
of the people to enjoy the privilege, 
and pointed out the many sanitary and 
humanizing advantages to society at 
large to be gained by its exercise. In 
the first one of these articles it was 
said: ‘‘I take it to be an admitted fact 
that it should be the policy of every 
government to make the people living 
under it as cheerful and as healthy as 
its means will allow. Public parks 
have sprung up in the cities of the 
world as one of the natural fruits of that 
policy, and, when placed within con- 
venient reach of the people, they fur- 
nish the best means of healthful recrea- 
tion and enjoyment. If it were not for 
the parks of London, which stud that 


great metropolis in almost every sec- 
tion as breathing places for the masses, 
that city might be the home of conta- 
gion from the commencement to the 


close of the hot season. If public 
parks are useful for these purposes they 
should be placed within convenient 
reach of the people, but when that is 
impossible they should have cheap 
transportation at hand whenever they 
choose to visit them. Druid Hill Park 
is so far removed from the centre of the 
city, and from the western, southern 
and eastern portions of it, that the in- 
dustrial classes, without sheer exhaus- 
tion, could not reach it in any consid- 
erable numbers on Sunday (their only 
day of leisure) without railway facilities. 
Why should the poor man not ride to 
the park on Sunday? The rich drive 
there on that day in their private car- 
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tiages, and we hear no ‘protest’ 
against it.”. As the controversy pro- 
gressed one disputant after another en- 
tered the field on the Sabbatarian side, 
until the advocate of the measure found 
himself contending single - handed 
against five distinct opponents of his 
cause. From a mere question of local 
policy, considered with reference to the 
sanitary and moral features of the case, 
the controversy took a higher flight 
and turned upon the rights of man un- 
der civil government. It was then 
discussed to the close upon the follow- 
ing propositions, submitted by Mr. 
Hodges in one of his communications : 

First. That this is a temporal and not 
a spiritual government. 

Second. That the laws of God as set 
forth in his Holy Scriptures never have 
been and never can be applied in their 
immaculate purity to the civil govern- 
ment of the human race, unless the 
nature of man should be changed by a 
miracle of God. 

Third. That the moral and political 
welfare of man is the proper study and 
concern of human governments, and 
that such governments have no right to 
enforce religious obligations upon the 
people living under them, nor to take 
the public conscience under their con- 
trol and direction. 

Few controversies of local interest 
have ever attracted more earnest atten- 
tion than this, and few recommenda- 
tions were ever more shyly received 
by the law makers of a city or State. 
It must be admitted that no immediate 
result, favorable to the proposition, was 
secured by the controversy, but it was 
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noticeable that the public mind from 
that time began to take more liberal 
views of the question. It ripened 
slowly, but at the end of six years the 
necessary legislation was secured, but 
only then upon condition that the ques- 
tion should be submitted for ratification 
to the vote of the people. Accordingly 


the citizens voted upon it and it was. 


carried by a large majority. The cars 
commenced to run on Sunday in May, 
1867, and it is pleasing to note that all 
the good results which had been pre- 
dicted were abundantly realized. It 
may be mentioned that the articles 
which Mr. Hodges contributed to the 
cause of Sunday cars are valuable as 
models of a vigorous and polished 
style, as well as vivid pictures of life 
in a great American city. They are 
seasoned with wit, satire and pathos, 
but their most pleasing feature is the 
broad current of humanity that flows 
through them. He regards them in 
their entireness as the best intellectual 
achievement of his life, and the prac- 
tical result which followed it the most 
happy in its consequences upon the 
moral and physical condition of the 
people. 

A question of much deeper and 
broader interest was soon, however, to 
bring into active requisition the facile 
pen of Mr. Hodges—a question that 
was destined to shake the Union from 
_ centre to circumference: It was the 
movement in 1860-61 to establish a 
Southern Confederacy by the secession 
of the slave-holding States from the 
Union. In the earlier stages of the 
movement he recorded his opposition 
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to it, and expressed grave doubts of its 
success. He thought the South was 
too deficient in manufacturing indus- 
tries to take so bold a step in the main- 
tenance of her rights at the hazard of 
war. The election of Mr. Lincoln, 
whilst very threatening to Southern 
rights, was not an ‘‘overt act” of suffi- 
cient gravity, he thought, to justify so 
desperate a remedy as_ secession. 
These views, however, yielded to the 
passions and prejudices of the hour, 
and before actual hostilities had com- 
menced his feelings were enlisted in 
the Southern cause. A _ slave-holder 
himself, with pro-slavery views, 
schooled in the doctrines of States 
Rights, born and bred of an ancient 
slave-holding family, and commercially 
and socially identified with the South- 
ern people, he felt bound by every im- 
pulse of honor and obligation to stand 
by the South in her heroic struggle, 
however much he may have doubted 
the prudence and wisdom of her 
course. He opposed, on all proper 
occasions, the coercive policy of the 
Government and contended that war 
was not a proper remedy for secession. 
He wrote a series of newspaper articles 
in defense of Maryland’s sympathy 
with the South, in which he clearly 
showed that the commercial welfare 
of Baltimore depended upon her ad- 
hesion to the Confederate States. Dur- 
ing the progress of the war, he did all 
that a Baltimorean could do under the 
law to administer relief to the sufferings 
of Confederate prisoners and to the 
border population of the South. This 
he did, not in the spirit of disloyalty to 
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‘the Government, but from a sentiment 
of humanity. The war over, however, 
he availed himself of the first oppor- 
tunity to publicly advocate the recon- 
struction of the Union upon the basis 
of equality of all citizens before the 
law and the equal rights of all the 
States under the Constitution. This 
was done in the spirit of a true South- 
erner in a speech delivered at the ban- 
quet given to the delegates to the Odd 
Fellows’ Convention held at the New 
Assembly Rooms in August, 1865. 

The speech was chiefly a plea to the 
victor for the vanquished, but conspicu- 
ously free from cringing and apologetic 
terms. 

Mr. Hodges is the author of the prop- 
osition submitted to Congress in 1869 
by the executive council of the National 
Board of Trade “to establish a new 
department of the Government, to be 
known as the Department of Com- 
merce, to which should be referred all 
questions connected with the foreign 
and domestic trade and transportation 
of the country.” The proposition was 
submitted to the convention of the Na- 
tional Board of Trade; which met in 
Richmond, Va., in December, 1869, 
and after a prolonged and able discus- 
sion it was adopted by a large major- 
ity. While no definite action has yet 
been taken on it by the Senatorial Com- 
mittee on Commerce, to which it was 
referred, it is believed by those giving 
intelligent consideration to the subject 
that the delay has been injurious to the 
general commercial and _ transporta- 
tional interests of the country, and that 
the establishment of such a department 
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should be no longer postponed. In 
submitting the proposition, he argued 
that the equilibrium of trade and trans- 
portation, and all their kindred inter- 
ests, had been broken by the war, and 
that the work of readjusting it could best 
be accomplished by an official head, 
whose duty should be to investigate 
the causes which have produced it, and 
to suggest, prepare and encourage all 
legislation necessary to restore it. He 
maintained that the United States, 
whose shores were washed by two 
great oceans, and whose industries are 
so varied and so vast, if true to them- 
selves, must become the focus of me- 
tropolitan commerce and the mistress 
of the seas. Further, that the American 
people would do well to nationalize 
this notable sentiment of Sir Walter 
Raleigh: ‘‘Whoso commands the sea 
commands the trade of the world, and 
whoso commands the trade of the 
world commands the riches of the 
world, and consequently, the world 
itself.” A policy looking to the more 
speedy accomplishment of this object, 
he thought, could not be firmly estab- 
lished and steadily maintained without 
an Official head. As Alexander Hamil- 
ton had nurtured the national credit at 
acritical period by asystem of wisely de- 
vised measures, so he maintained that a 
minister of commerce, by similar means, 
might succeed. in re-establishing the 
commercial, marine and general pros- 
perity of the States. That time has not di- 
minished the importance of the propo- 
sition to establish such a department is 
clearly indicated by the following extract 
froma letter from an official source. Mr. 
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Frederick Fraley, President of the Na- 
tional Board of Trade, says, in a letter 
to the author of the proposition, that 
“The National Board of Trade, by its 
executive committee, has not ceased, 
since 1869, to press upon the President 
of the United States, and on Congress, 


the importance and necessity of a de-. 


partment of commerce. I feel 
now that there is just as great a need 
of such a department as there is for 
that of the Interior, and until it is 
established the interests of our com- 
merce, marine and manufactures will 
go on, as they have done for years, 
on crutches, without proper care or 
system. The Treasury Department is 
now overburdened with work, and 


should be relieved by the establish- 
ment of a such a department.” 


It will be seen that the proposition 
is still kept alive by the recent action 
of the Maritime Exchange of New 
York: “The New York Maritime 
Exchange yesterday (November 23d, 
1889) passed resolutions asking Con- 
gress to establish a department of com- 
merce, with a Cabinet officer as chief, 
to foster and promote our ocean carry- 
ing trade, foreign and domestic, and our 
internal commerce, by water and rail.” 

In 1872-3 Mr. Hodges became deeply 
interested in the currency question, 


which had been for many years the 


Pandora box of commerce and politics. 
At the annual banquet of the Shoe and 
Leather Board of Trade, given at Bar- 
num’s Hotel in January, 1873, he de- 
livered a notable speech on that sub- 
ject, in which he reviewed our national 
banking system, pointing out its ad- 
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vantages and defects, and strongly 
favored an early resumption of specie 
payments. It was prepared after care- 
ful investigation and the collection of 
much statistical information, and was 
regarded at the time as one of the most 
comprehensive expositions of the sub- 
ject that had been submitted to the 
public. It was delivered at a period of 
chronic stringency in the money mar- 
ket, made so by several years of in- 
creasing scarcity of currency, and which 
finally culminated in the disastrous 
financial panic of September, 1873. 
Coming events were already casting 
their shadows before, and the main 
object of the speech was to show 
that an inflexible currency, which then 
existed, was fatal to commercial pros- 
perity. He argued that an augmenting 
population and trade require an increas- 
ing volume of money quite as much as 
they need increasing passenger and 
freighting facilities on the railroads. 
He thought the country had reached a 
period of financial distress so perilous © 
that it required either an expansion of 
the currency or a resumption of specie 
payments as a measure of relief. A 
resumption of specie payments, he be- | 
lieved, was the more desirable plan, as 
it would accomplish the double pur- 
pose of placing the transactions of 
business upon a fixed metallic basis, 
and augment, at the same time, the 
volume of money by putting the coin 
of the country, then dormant, into 
active circulation. The business enter- 
prises of the United States had out- 
grown the power and breadth of the 
currency to sustain them, and it is 
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now thought that the timely adoption 
of either of these plans by the Govern- 
ment might have materially modified 
the intensity of the financial panic of 
1873, or, perhaps, prevented its occur- 
rence altogether. 

In the spring of 1873, Mr. Hodges, 
being strongly urged by many of his 
fellow citizens, consented to the use of 
his name as a Democratic candidate 
for Mayor of Baltimore, subject to the 
decision of the nominating convention 
of the party. A journal of the day, in- 
dependent in politics, thus noticed the 
first mention of his name in that con- 
nection: ‘‘Some adventurous individ- 
ual has had the audacity to nominate 
in a morning paper as a candidate for 
the next Mayor of Baltimore, not a per- 
sistent place-hunter, not a partisan 
wire-puller, not a political hack, not a 
numskull, whose only qualification is his 
reputed ‘honesty,’ not a thing to be 
manipulated in the interests of ring job- 
bery-——none of these—but a gentleman 
of culture, a merchant of deservedly 
high reputation, a public spirited citizen, 
one who can grasp comprehensively 
the true: interests of this port and 
point out the real source of its future de- 
velopment and prosperity. The gentle- 
man named is Mr. James Hodges, 
whose speeches on public occasions 
have stamped him as one of the men 
to whom Baltimore must look for its 
commercial advancement.” Strongly 
encouraged by politicians and many of 
the best citizens of the community, he 
entered the canvass, as he supposed, in 
obedience to the popular will, and ad- 
dressed the people in some of the 
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wards of the city upon the local issues 
of the day. He believed, in common 
with his friends, that the third commer- 
cial city of the Union, at that particular 
juncture of affairs, should have a busi- 
ness man for Mayor, who, by reason of 
his peculiar knowledge and experience, 
could give a more decided commercial 
and utilitarian direction to the policy of 
the city government. His views, as 
avowed and expressed from the plat- 
form, were everywhere received with 
favor and applause, and the belief is 
very generally entertained that had the 
will of the people not been contravened 
by the secret manipulations of profes- 
sional politicians, he would have se- 
cured the nomination at the primaries 
by a large majority. As the canvass 
progressed these sinister influences be- 
came more and more manifest in their 
operations against him, and as he was 
incapable of counteracting them by 
similar means, he withdrew from the 
contest. 

From that time his name was kept 
prominently before the Democratic 
mind as a future candidate for the 
office. 

In 1874 he was unanimously nomi- 
nated without consultation or notice, 
and afterwards elected President of the 
Mercantile Library Association. 

In June, 1875, Mr. Hodges was 
elected a delegate from the Eleventh 
Ward to the mayoralty convention that 
nominated General Ferdinand C. 
Latrobe as the Democratic candidate 
for Mayor, and he was unanimously 
elected president of that body. On 
taking the chair he made a strong 
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speech in favor of the candidate, and in 
defense of the principles and policy of 
the Democratic party. 

General Latrobe had no opponent for 
the Democratic nomination for Mayor, 
and as the Republican party of Balti- 
more was numerically weak, it was 
supposed by some of his friends that 
he would surely be elected. A power- 
ful and active fusion was formed against 
him by dissatisfied Democrats and the 
Republicans under the popular shib- 
boleth of Reform. It increased in im- 
portance, confidence and numbers 
daily. Many merchants and business 


men united themselves with the move- 
ment and held a formidable meeting at 
the Masonic Temple in September of 
that year to publicly endorse the plat- 
form of the party, and advocate its 


claims to support. The moral effect of 
the meeting against the Democrats was 
visible everywhere and the necessity 
of counteracting it was soon made ap- 
parent to the leaders of the Democratic 
party. An opposition meeting of mer- 
chants and business men still loyal to 
the party was deemed to be necessary, 
and Mr. Hodges was importuned and 
consented to speak again in support of 
the Democratic party, and made the 
leading speech of the occasion. The 
meeting was held at the Masonic 
Temple and the hall was crowded. Mr. 
Thomas P. Williams presided, and the 
Hon. Reverdy Johnson and many 
prominent citizens occupied seats on 
the platform. In his speech, Mr. 
Hodges critically analyzed the preten- 
tions of the Reformers, exposed their 
fallacies, refuted their assertions, ridi- 
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culed their attempt to alarm the tax- 
payers, and maintained that the Demo- 
cratic party was the genuine and origi- 
nal Reform party of Maryland. He 
predicted the success of the party and 
his prediction was realized. His speech 
was free from partisan rancor, clear, 
forcible and convincing, and was re- 
ceived from beginning to end with 
earnest and enthusiastic applause. 

In May, 1877, Mr. Hodges was unan- 
imously elected by the City Council one 
of the Finance Commistioners to fill a 
vacancy in the Board, his associates 
being the Mayor, President ex-officio 
of the Board, and Enoch Pratt, the 
founder of the Enoch Pratt Free Circu- 
lating Library. The first question that 
claimed his attention was the feasibility 
of substituting a $5,000,000 five per 
cent. loan for the $5,000,000 six per 
cent. water loan which matured in July, 
1875. The negotiation was under- 
taken and accomplished. It was the 
first five per cent. municipal loan with- 
outa gold interest guarantee ever nego- 
tiated in this country. It saved the 
people $50,000 per annum. 

Few enterprises have been under- 
taken in Baltimore of late years, de- 
signed to promote her progress or 
embellishment, which he has not aided 
by active work and liberal contribu- 
tions. In 1874 he was tendered the 
presidency of one of the national banks 
of Baltimore, but the cares of a large 
business constrained him to decline. 
In 1868 he was appointed a delegate, 
with Albert Schumacher, then President 
of the Board of Trade, to represent 
that body.in the.convention which met 
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at Philadelphia to organize the National 
Board of Trade, which became a pow- 
erful commercial organization. In 
1873 he was appointed foreman of the 
Grand Jury of the Criminal Court of 
Baltimore, made, perhaps, by the excit- 
ing events of the time, one of the most 
notable grand juries that ever as- 
sembled in Maryland. Four years 
afterward he was appointed foreman 
of the Grand Jury of the United States 
District Court for the District of Mary- 
land. 

In May, 1878, he was commissioned 
by the President of the United States, 
on the nomination of Governor John 
Lee Carroll, Honorary Commissioner to 
represent the State of Maryland at the 
International Industrial Exposition at 
Paris, with Dr. Thomas H. Buckler as 
his colleague. 

Mr. Hodges was also a member of 
the Franco-American Congress, which 
met in Paris on the 7th of August, 1878, 
and with Hon. Robert M. McLane, 
late United States Minister to France, 
represented the Board of Trade of Balti- 
more. He was one of the committee 
that reported on the 1oth of August, 
1878, a basis for a treaty of commerce 
between the two countries, and a mem- 
orial to the Congress of the United 
States and the French Chambers. He 
made several speeches in France, in 
the Congress and elsewhere, on public 
occasions. His sound, practical views, 
fluency of expression, apt illustrations, 
* graceful delivery and impassioned elo- 
quence won for him a high and envi- 
able reputation for oratory, and con- 
ferred honor upon his native State. 
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Upon his return home, he was invited 
by the Board of Trade to address them 
upon the question of the proposed 
treaty, and in response thereto he de- 
livered at Rialto Hall, on November 
30th, 1878, a notable address in sup- 
port of a reciprocal treaty of commerce 
between the two countries, which was 
reported in the daily papers, was given 
in full in the New York Hera/d, and was 
copied generally by the press of Amer- 
ica and France. His friendship to 
France was emphasized at a later date 
in an eloquent speech delivered at the 
reception and entertainment of the offi- 
cers of the French flagship ‘‘Arethuse,” 
by the hospitable citizens of Baltimore. 

Varied, indeed, have been Mr. 
Hodges’ relations to the social, politi- 
cal and business life of Baltimore and 
Maryland, a few of which may be 
briefly grouped as follows: ‘In 1878 
he was chosen a director of the Na- 
tional Union Bank of Maryland; in 
1888, a state director in the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company ; serving in 
the same year as a Maryland elector- 
at-large on the Democratic Presidential 
ticket. He was a member of the State 
convention which was held in Balti- 
more on September 27th, 1889, to nom- 
inate a candidate for Comptroller of the 
State Treasury, and presided over the 
deliberations of that body, making a 
terse and well received speech appropri- 
ate to the occasion. ° He also delivered a 
strong and scholarly oration at Carroll 
Hall, April 25th, 1889, before the Grey- 
stone Club, of Baltimore, upon the life 
and character of the late Samuel J. 
Tilden, in whose honor the club was 
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named. He has always manifested the 
deepest interest in the social and intel- 
lectual elevation of the commercial 
classes. As a writer and speaker he 
has made many efforts in that direc- 
tion, seeking thus to advance the power 
and influence of business men. 

Recognizing this as essentially the 
age of the merchant, he has long main- 
tained that the colleges of the country 
should give more attention to special 
business instruction, on the ground 
that the more we educate the students 
designed. for commercial pursuits, the 
more we increase their chances of suc- 
cess in business and enlarge our com- 
mercial enterprises. 

His notable article on ‘‘Commercial 
Education,” which appeared in the 
North American Review for May, 1887, 
is a comprehensive presentation of the 
question, and embraces a carefully 
prepared curriculum. 

In 1885, under the pressure of friendly 
importunities, Mr. Hodges gave his re- 
luctant consent to accept the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Mayor of Balti- 
more. The cares of a large business, 
and not an inappreciation of the honor 
of the Mayoralty, caused his unwilling- 
ness to serve. The canvass which fol- 
lowed his nomination was one of the 
bitterest political contests that ever oc- 
curred in the electoral history of the 
city, made so by an aggressive fusion- 
ism of Republicans and rule-or-ruin 
Democrats. Although the Democratic 
candidate for Mayor was a merchant of 
the most unimpeachable character— 
which no speaker ever ventured to as- 
sail—he was made the subject of rail- 
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lery, sarcasm and low abuse from the 
beginning to the end of the campaign. 
The high character of the candidate 
served only to intensify the desperation 
of his opponents. 

Although Mr.. Hodges made many 
public speeches during the canvass, 
he confined his remarks to the issues 
involved, and treated the assaults of his 
adversaries with dignified and silent 
contempt. But their abusiveness was 
abortive, for he was elected on the 28th 
of October, and installed as Mayor of 
Baltimore on the 2d of the ensuing 
month. 

Two quotations from his inaugural 
address will show the character of his 
administration and the rule by which 
he made appointments to public office. 

First: ‘‘A business man myself, I 
was elected to office on business prin- 
ciples, materially aided by the votes of 
business men, and I shall apply them 
to the administration of the city govern- 
ment as far as they are applicable to 
the public service.” 

Second: ‘‘I shall strictly observe 
the rule that public office is a public 
trust, to be used for the public good; 
but it is at the same time my settled be- 
lief that the voters of a successful politi- 
cal party, when honest and capable and 
possessing the confidence of their fel- 
low-citizens, deserve to have seats at 
the government table.” . 

Actuated by a desire to grasp a por- 
tion of the spoils of office, as well as a 
purpose to embarrass his administra- 
tion, the adversaries of the Mayor, hav- 
ing failed to defeat his election; trans- 
ferred their warfare from the canvass to 
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the City Council, and became the organ- 
izers of an obstructive majority, with 
the view of controlling the appoint- 
ments to public office. This movement 
was likewise unsuccessful. We need 
not give the details of the long and 
stubborn conflict between the Council 
and the Mayor which marked that 
period. It is sufficient to say that the 
Mayor contended that the official in- 
cumbents, whom he desired to reap- 
point, were entitled to hold their offices 
until their successors were appointed 
and qualified. 

To this view the majority objected, 
and threatened mandamus proceedings 
to force the Mayor to send in other 
names for confirmation. The matter 
was finally settled by the Court of Ap- 
peals unanimously deciding the case, 
sustaining the Mayor in the position 
which he had assumed. And thus he 
saw the power of the opposition give 
way before his high and resolute pur- 
pose to stand by the authority of his 
office. 

Being thus opposed by an unfriendly 
City Council, he did not achieve, during 
his administration, all that he had 
aimed to accomplish, but notwithstand- 
ing all possible public improvements 
were undertaken and pushed to com- 
pletion that the restricted revenue of 
the City and contemporary high taxes 
would permit. 

During a portion of his official term 
the reckless extravagance of the City 
Council was such, that instead of formu- 
lating new public enterprises, he was 
obliged to stand as a watch dog of the 
treasury to prevent the public funds 
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from being absolutely squandered. In 
verification of this, Mr. Enoch Pratt, 
one of the Commissioners of Finance, 
at the close of his administration said 
that Mayor Hodges had ‘“‘saved the tax- 
payers over a million dollars by his 
wise vetoes, saying nothing of other 
large amounts in the various retrench- 
ments he had inaugurated.” Without 
exaggeration, however, it may be af- 
firmed that the amount thus saved 
would approximate two millions, more 
nearly than one, 

The Baltimore Sun, in commenting 
on his official term, said: ‘‘ Looking 
back on the circumstances that sur- 
rounded him, the wonder is that he has 
achieved so much, for a less able and 
upright man would have been stranded 
among the breakers which beat against 
his administration.” 

It may be added that the people of 
Baltimore learned before the close of his 
official term to appreciate the devotion 
of Mayor Hodges to the preservation 
and promotion of their interests. 

At a municipal election which oc- 
curred in the second year of his ad- 
ministration, they endorsed his policy 
and fidelity in the spirit of rebuke to 
his adversaries, by sending a unani- 
mous delegation in full sympathy with 
him, to represent them in the First 
Branch of the City Council. 

In 1887 Mr. Hodges was a candidate 
for the Democratic nomination for Gov- 
ernor of Maryland, and received a con- 
siderable vote in the State Nominating 
Convention, which assembled at Balti- 
more July 27th of that year. Seven- 
teen of the twenty-one delegates from 
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Baltimore City and others from the 
counties voted for him; but it was 
soon apparent that the result to ensue 
was a foregone conclusion, and the 
nomination was given to E. E. Jackson, 
of Wicomico County. 

Although an active merchant and 
public man, Mr. Hodges has found 
time to cultivate the fine arts. 

The Boston Wide Awake, July num- 
ber, 1889, contains eighteen different 
illustrations of a set of portrait plates 
owned by him and known as “The Re- 
publican Court,” serving to decorate 
the dado of the dining-room of his pri- 
vate residence. 

The article in which these illustra- 
tions appear is written by Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, and is entitled ‘‘The Repub- 
lican Court,” and is preceded by the 
following note, in which Mr. Hodges 
explains the origin and execution of 
these beautiful works of art: 

‘‘In 1876, desiring to possess myself 
of some original object as a centennial 
souvenir, worthy to descend to my 
successors as an heirloom, I conceived 
the idea of securing it, if possible, in 
the form of eighteen dinner-table plates 
to be known as ‘The Republican 
Court,’ bearing primarily the like- 
nesses of women who were prominent 
in Philadelphia society during the 
period of Washington’s administration. 
My first efforts were directed to the 
selection of suitable and pleasing sub- 
jects—then to learn the names and ad- 
dresses of the owners of the original 
pictures of such persons, then to pro- 
cure good and well-authenticated en- 
gravings and photographs therefrom, 
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and finally to request the owners of 
such pictures to furnish me with letters 
descriptive of complexion, eyes, hair 
and dress-colors as they appear in the 
originals. 

‘*When the descriptive letters were 
in hand, they were carefully translated 
into French, and the translations sent 
to a trusted agent in Paris with full in- 
structions for the execution of the 
work. C. H. Pillivuyt & Company, the 
celebrated china fabricants, and the not 
less notable Parisian miniature painter, 
Htte. Guiraud, were employed to carry 
out my design. Nearly a year was 
consumed in the execution of my 
order, but the work was finally com- 
pleted in the most successful and artis- 
tic manner. With no desire to exag- 


gerate the elegance and value of this 


cluster of ceramic art, I venture to say 
that these plates are far superior in fin- 
ish and originality to a set of Minton’s 
ware which I saw displayed at the 
Paris Exposition of 1878, and which 
was purchased by the Prince of Wales, 
and which was undoubtedly the most 
artistic set of plates on exhibition.” 

From the foregoing it may be readily 
understood that Mr. James Hodges, 
though possessing an eminently well- 
rounded character, is a many-sided 
man, and must be viewed from several 
different and distinct points. 

In the highest mercantile circles at 
home, he is regarded as a business 
man of the best school, intelligent, en- 
terprising, sagacious, honorable in all 
his transactions, and is admired as the 
successful founder of one of the best 
organized commercial establishments 
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in the United States. Over this he ex- 
erts a commanding personal influence, 
which is daily evidenced by the re- 
spectful devotion of the employees to 
the interests and persons of the mem- 
bers of the firm. Few merchants in 
America have done more in their day 
and generation than he to elevate the 
social, moral and intellectual standard 
of the commercial occupation. He has 
availed himself of every fitting oppor- 
tunity to call the attention of the public 
to the vast and increasing importance 
of providing for an advanced commer- 
cial education in the schools and col- 
leges of this country, the prosperity 
and destiny of which are largely de- 
pendent upon the intelligence, probity 
and sagacity of its merchants. In a letter 
to a friend he once said, “The idea that 


an energetic devotion to business is in- 
compatible with a high degree of moral 
and mental culture is entirely errone- 


ous. The most active business men 
have many leisure hours, and if these 
are put to the best use, a high degree 
of moral and intellectual excellence 
can be reached ; one imparts strength 
to the character, and the other invigor- 
ates the judgment, and they are inval- 
uable auxiliaries to success.” He has 
always been consistent in practice with 
the theory of his precepts, and the 
efforts of his life have rewarded him 
with success, the attainment of a high 
degree of personal excellence, a rare 
elevation of character, and that respect 
of his fellow-men which follows, alone, 
a career of perspicuous, spotless integ- 
rity. 

He has cultivated all through life 


the mental habits of an ardent student, 
and amassed a great store of historical, 
biographical and literary learning, and 
is well versed in many subjects affect- 
ing or connected with the advance- 
ment of the age in which he lives. In 
this regard his practical acquisitions 
are very remarkable. As a clever mer- 
cantile writer he is well known at 
homé and abroad. His style is noted 
for its peculiar freshness and indepen- 
dence of thought, and also for its grace- 
ful and easy diction. With a mind 
fully furnished with well digested en- 
cyclopedical and accurate knowledge 
of politics, trade, commerce, finance, 
manufactures, literature and art, and 
withal a ready talker, Mr. Hodges is 
one of the most instructive and in- 
teresting conversationalists we have 
among us, and a brilliant acquisition to 
the highest and most cultivated circles 
of society. His happy facility of ex- 
pression and power of apt illustration, 
combined with trained reasoning facul- 
ties, joined to his elevated character 
and reputation for personal truth, inde- 
pendence and honor, render him a 
powerful and effective public speaker. 

As a citizen he is_public-spirited, 
never begrudging the expenditure of his 
time or money to advance the progress 
or welfare of the community, ever 
ready to assist a worthy object, and 
always willing to bear the burdens im- 
posed by citizenship. In his relations 
with his fellow-men he displays great 
knowledge of the world, a frank and 
generous disposition, with few con- 
cealed opinions, an unyielding perse- 
verance and an iron will, tempered 
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with an acute and sensitive apprecia- 
tion of the rights of others, tender re- 
gard for the sensibilities of his asso- 
ciates in the use of his language, de- 
liberation and caution in the formation 
of an opinion, but unhesitating prompt- 
ness in the execution of his resolve, and 
great independence and force of char- 
acter, accompanied by a readiness to 
take the full responsibility of his con- 
victions of duty. 

Among his associates he is known as 
a tender and indulgent. parent, faithful 
friend, and a well-bred gentleman of 
severe and exquisite taste. This 
esthetic trait is, perhaps, the control- 
ling one of his character. His high 
standard of excellence and ‘‘ fitness of 
things,” moulded and bounded within 
the rigid moderation of strict propriety, 
is quite as observable in the course and 
tenor of his daily life as it is noticeable 
in the appointments and adornment of 
his commodious mansion. His man- 
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ner is cordial and invites confidence. 
In the dispensation of the rites of his 
elegant hospitality he has the happy 
faculty of making his guest forget the 
host in the presence of an agreeable 
companion and a genial hereditary 
Maryland gentleman. His conversa- 
tion is easy, flowing, lively, and always 
preserves a refined tone of elevated 
thought and sentiment. Possessing 
a remarkably retentive memory, his 
power of accurate narration and vivid 
description is sometimes almost mar- 
velous. 

In grasp of intellect, solid informa- 
tion, varied culture and practical ac- 
quirements he is one of the first citi- 
zens of the State of Maryland. 


(NotE.—The foregoing biographical sketch 
was written, in the main, by the late Colonel 
George A. Hanson, author of ‘Old Kent of 
Maryland,” for future use, and its publica- 
tion delayed until the present occasion.) 





THE CAVALRY SERVICE, AND RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE WAR.* 


Ir is said that an efficient Signal Ser- 
vice, with its mirrors catching the sun- 
beams, and by them flashing words 
across the country, from hill-top, crest 
and peak, are the eyes of an army ; so, 
we may say, that an alert and active 
cavalry are the ears and outstretched 


*A paper read before the Colorado Com. 
mandery of the military order of the Loyal 
Legion, by Companion S. H. Hastings, late 
Colonel of the Fifth Michigan Cavalry, one of 
the four cavalry regiments which formed 
General Custer’s old brigade. 


arms, and the infantry and artillery the 
huge body and legs of an army. Like 
the human system, each part has need 
of the other, and each performing its 
proper duty makes the perfect entity. 
While the writer has no idea that he 
will do full justice to the cavalry arm 
in a short essay and must confine his 
thought to that arm, briefly touching 
upon its organization, duties and 
achievements, yet he would gladly 
halt his column of cavalry events, and 
with sabres at present allow that grand- 
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er column of infantry and artillery 
events to pass in review, while we of 
the cavalry look intently on with pro- 
foundadmiration. Butthe ears andarms 
are not conveniently dispensed with, 
no more than are the eyes or the legs, 
therefore we will pass hurriedly on 
with a few thoughts about the World’s 
Cavalry. We are told that from the 
earliest records of armed men being 
systematically trained and organized, 
cavalry has always formed an integral 
part of every army. To the Egyptians 
we probably owe the first distinct 
attempt at military organization ; and 
it is possible this fact may have flashed 
across the mind of the first Napoleon, 
as he turned his horse to face that gal- 
lant army, when, with Egypt’s Pyra- 
mids in sight, he pointed to their time- 
worn tops and uttered the historic 
words: “From the summit of yonder 
Pyramids forty centuries look down 
upon you.” To the Persian mounted 
bowmen we are probably indebted for 
the invention of the saddle, by which 
they increased the security of their 
seats. Passing to the organization of 
our own cavalry, during the late war, 
we take the troop, or company, as our 
unit of organization. At its maximum, 
it was composed of three commissioned 
officers—a Captain and two Lieuten- 
ants and 100 enlisted men, 100 govern- 
ment horses and from four to six 
private horses, used by the commis- 
sioned officers ‘and their servants. The 
maximum cavalry regiment during our 
late war consisted of twelve field and 
staff officers, thirty-six line officers and 
eight non-commissioned staff officers. 
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The field and staff comprised one Col- 
onel, one Lieutenant-Colonel, three 
Majors,who commanded battalions of 
four companies each, one Adjutant, 
who ranked as First Lieutenant, one 
Quartermaster and one Commissary of 
Subsistence, each ranking as Captain ; 
one Surgeon, who ranked as Major, 
and two Assistant Surgeons, who rank- 
ed respectively as First and Second 
Lieutenants; also, a Chaplain, who 
ranked as a Captain of the Infantry, 
without command. The non-commis- 
sioned Staff contained one Sergeant- 
Major, one Quartermaster Sergeant, 
one Commissary Sergeant, two Hos- 
pital Stewards, one Saddler Sergeant, 
one Chief Trumpeter and a Veterinary 
Surgeon. A maximum cavValry regi- 
ment, therefore, during the late war, 
contained 1,256 people, not counting 
the Sutler and his clerks—a very neces- 
sary adjunct to the fighting strength of 
a well regulated cavalry regiment in 
time of war—nor any of the officers’ 
servants ; including those, we had a 
total of about 1,300 people, with 1,208 
government horses and about eighty to 
ninety officers’ horses, making about 
1,280 horses needed for a maximum 
regiment during active field service. 
This does not include animals used for 
transportation of Quartermasters’ and 
Commissary’s supplies. 

Army regulations intend that a Brig- 
adier-General shall command a brigade 
in time of war. It often occurs, how- 
ever, that senior Colonels are ordered 
to perform the duties of that officer. 
Probably one-fourth if not one-half the 
time during the late war, senior Col- 
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onels commanded brigades during en- 
gagements. The cavalry brigade usu- 
ally consists of four to six regiments, 
though sometimes reduced to two. A 
cavalry division contains two or more 
brigades, generally three or four, A 
cavalry corps generally includes all 
the cavalry serving with each particu- 
lararmy, if enough to warrant such an 
organization. 

The duties of cavalry are as arduous, 
complex and diversified as it is pos- 
sible for any branch of the military ser- 
vice to be. They must pass through a 


long course of drill training, both 
mounted and dismounted; and if any 
one imagines that even a hard and 
thorough course of drill training en- 
tirely fits a trooper for active campaign 
service, he will find himself much mis- 


taken. ‘‘ Riding on a tan-bark track at 
the Military Academy,” it is said, is also 
“found to be an immensely different 
thing” from riding ‘over a rough, 
broken, unknown country, in the midst 
of a charging column, under a raking 
fire from infantry, to capture your 
enemy’s artillery while dealing out 
death to you from what they suppose 
to be a safe position, in the rear of their 
own rifle pits. But all this belongs to 
the duties of a cavalryman, or did be- 
long to his duties twenty-five and 
twenty-six years ago, when serving 
with our lamented Sheridan and Custer. 
Yes, it is true, an active and efficient 
cavalry are theears of an army. They 
must picket and protect from surprise 
the flanks of an army ; also in the open 
country the extreme advance as well. 
And this cavalry “outpost duty” is 
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counted one of the hardest the cavalry 
has to perform. It means much sleep- 
less anxiety, also many surprises at 
night, while in day-time you are an ex- 
cellent target for any of your enemy, 
who may steal carefully up within rifle 
range. But this, too, all comes quite 
inconveniently along in the duties of a 
cavalry soldier in time of war. 

If you would please an old cavalry- 
man give himaraid. With what eager, 
though quiet, delight, he receives his 
detail as the First Sergeant of the 
troop designates from the dismounted 
ranks the fortunate ones who are to 
share this honor. The face puts on an 
expression of delight as he turns when 
dismissed and at once inspects his 
arms, saddle and equipments. 

All the duties of well regulated camps 
of cavalry on the march and in active 
field service, in time of war, should be 
performed by trumpet calls, unless the 
close proximity to your enemy forbids 
the trumpet’s use. The trumpeter at 
the headquarters of the command 
sounds the “ Reveille.” At oncea trum- 
peter at the headquarters of each sub- 
ordinate command repeats the call, 
when every soldier springs from his 
blankets and is soon’ ready for 
**stables,” which is always sounded 
soon after. In response to this call 
all horses are fed and groomed. The 
‘“«General” is next sounded, when al] 
effects are quickly packed and blank- 
ets securely strapped. “Boots and 
Saddles” next follows and each troop 
saddles ready to mount. ‘‘Mount” 
comes next and every soldier springs 
into his saddle. ‘‘Forward,” the trum- 
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pet says, and now, companions, we 
are at Richardsville, Va., just leav- 
ing our lines, on a raid through Lee’s 
lines, to destroy his depot of supplies. 
Ride with us. It will only be a few 
short hours before we reach the river, 
and then the darkness of the night will 
kindly conceal us, while we ford the 
Rapidan. ‘‘ Legs up,” commands the 
officer in command of the advance 
guard, as the troopers in his rear de- 
scend the bank to the water's edge, their 
horses cautiously feeling their way’in 
the darkness of the night as they enter 
the swift running stream. The river 
at the lower ford is nearly an eighth ofa 
mile wide, and the rapid current 
splashing against ourhorses’ sides seems 
almost to throw them off their feet ; yet 
our column of true and tried horses, as 


well as men, keep steadily on in the 
midst of the stream, every soldier’s legs 
raised high upon his horse’s withers. 
Now we are just coming out of the 
river and just beyond on the bank 
above stands one of Stewart’s cav- 


alry pickets. What if he should 
fire and give the alarm to Long- 
street's corps close by? We would 
then have Longstreet’s entire force 
to fight. But never fear nor rush 
to meet that which we would most 
avoid ; let us cross the bridge when we 
reach it. Brannan, that wild Irish 
scout, leads the advance, and if chal- 
lenged, he will give the Confederate 
countersign correctly, for he has a way 
by which he obtains information of 
Confederate affairs. There stands 
within the Confederate lines a rustic 
old house, known so well by the large 
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holly trees and the ivy-covered walls 
that surround them. It is the home 
of loyal Virginia hearts, and none more 
true, for it is the highest test of loyalty 
to find it within a Southern home. The 
scout has learned to trust them, and in 
his suit of Confederate gray often steals 
his way through the enemy’s lines at 
night, and there obtains from the 
charming Miss Botts the latest Confed- 
erate news, and often their own coun- 
tersign. The night had become dark 
and dreary and the rain seems as cold 
as sleet, but Brannan never misses his 
man. The vidette now hears the ap- 
proach and sternly challenges, “ Halt! 
Who comes there?” Brannan replies in 
a steady voice, “Relief Guard,” and 
the vidette commands, ‘‘ Advance and 
give the countersign.” The scout, 
leaving his comrades behind, advances 
with pistol in hand until his horse’s 
head almost touches the picket’s leg, 
then with fearless tone commands, 
“Surrender.” In his great fright the 
picket quickly obeys. The way is now 
clear, and our column marches on 
through the stormy night till we strike 
the railway station, which is Lee’s 
depot of supplies. Aftera brisk skir- 
mish, lasting an hour or two, we gain 
the coveted prize. We first cut those 
tell-tale wires which never tell any 
good of raiding Yankee cavalry. Our 
fighting over, we feel inclined to dis- 
mount and breakfast with General 
Robert E. Lee, or at least from his 
supplies. Though not invited, we con- 
sider ourselves his guests, and shall en- 
deavor to freely enjoy his bountiful 
supply of forage and rations without 
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feeling any embarrassment or restraint 
whatever. We do not intend to allow 
modesty to interfere with us in any 
way ; in fact, military necessity is the 
only rule that seems to apply just at 
this time. While»we bear no ill will 
toward our friend Lee, yet we think it 
best to destroy all property we do not 
need for our own use—engines, cars, 
rations, forage and depot. 

We give orders that our men shall 
appropriate such supplies as they may 
need and such as their horses are able 
to carry, then with the active use of 
pinch bars and picks—always found 
about railway stations—cars are easily 
broken into and contents soon over- 
hauled, without any special regard to 
“handling with care.” Locomotive 


engineers are called for, and half a 


dozen or more respond. All cars and 
engines are now switched together on 
parallel tracks, and with the aid of a 
few gallons of headlight oil—which we 
borrow from our Confederate friends 
for the occasion—we start fires quickly, 
and not many minutes pass ere several 
millions of rations, once the property 
of our enemy, are ascending skyward 
in vast pillars of flame. Our men are 
next ordered to tear up the track, and 
a thousand men or more seize the rails 
on one side, and at the command, two 
thousand feet of track is turned quickly 
over. The ties are pried from the rails 
and a large force of men are ordered 
to place the ties in piles and to lay the 
iron rails across them. With a few 
more barrels of oil, fires are easily 
started, and when the rails are red with 
heat, are bent around the most con- 
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venient trees. Perchance some genius 
suggests the making of an immense 
letter “ U,” then a dozen men or more 
soon shape the rail about the trunk of 
the largest tree, while another troop are 
engaged in shaping a great ‘‘S” to 
match it. The two huge letters are 
now set in Virginia soil and there you 
read “U. S.,” the initial letters of the 
greatest and grandest republic ever es- 
tablished on this globe; to maintain 
the life of which, my companions, both 
you andI are glad to know, that for 
three long years or more we risked 
our lives to save. 

Our work completely done, we take 
a circuitous route to avoid the enemy, 
who have now become thoroughly 
aroused by our audacity in stealing 
through their lines at night. A contin- 
uous forced march of three days and 
nights around the enemy, brings us 
within our own lines again; both 
horses and men, however, are some- 
what the worse for wear. There is 
nothing like a hard raid, with its con- 
tinuous riding six long days and nights, 
to break in and harden a new cavalry 
soldier. If he wes, he will in time 
learn to love it. 

And now I pass to the last of my 
subject, “Cavalry Achievements.” Oh, 
how poorly am I equipped with words 
with which to tell you of the brilliant 
achievements which the writer has 
seen—but of which he has never told— 
while engaged in active field service 
with our lamented Sheridan, Custer 
and Kilpatrick ; and with that gallant 
commander, _ skillful in maneuver, 
ready to take care of his enemy at all 
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times, prudent in action and modest in 
mien, who now commands this depart- 
ment, and is watching over us from 
Fort Leavenworth—General Wesley 
Merritt. I will only give you a glimpse 
of one. For excellence of view and 
skillful maneuver, coupled with fair 
success, let me carry you back to 
Winchester town, when—we will call 
it September 19th, 1864—just one 
month to a day before our Cedar 
Creek, where old Jubal Early, on ruin 
bent, finally found that gallant black 
charger, old ‘‘ Rienzi,” all covered with 
foam, bringing our Sheridan into the 
fight. 

That, I have heard men say—the 
coming of ‘‘ Rienzi ”—was Jubal Early’s 


doom. It may be true, for from that very 


day, when “Rienzi” was near—with 
his gallant rider, of course—General 
Early never again won even the slight- 
est victory. Allhonor to the rider, and 
honor to the steed, for both now are 
sleeping their long sleep—at rest. The 
army of the Shenandoah began its march 
this morning at three o'clock to carry out 
the evident intention of its commander 
to crush the Confederate army com- 
manded by General Early. The con- 
test has been stubbornly fought by 
both sides, from the banks of the 
Opequan over the entire ground back 
to the earthworks near Winchester. 
The losses have been about 2,000 on 
either side, but Early’s army has now 
a decided advantage, being behind 
their earthworks with all their artillery 
in position to rake our ranks if we dare 
to fight them further. General Sheri- 
dan proposes to carry the entire line by 
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storm. The order comes for the grand 
charge. 

‘*General Custer, you will form the 
regiments of your brigade in columns 
of squadrons facing the enemies’ centre. 
The ‘charge’ will be sounded, when 
every regiment will charge simulta- 
neously, carrying the enemies’ works 
before them.” That trumpet does 
sound, and hundreds more repeat its 
thrilling notes, eyes flash determina- 
tion to eyes that flash again, and Gen- 
eral Custer, quickly seizing his hat, 
places it under him in the saddle, and 
now leads the charge at full speed, 
while his excellent brigade band plays 
‘* Hail Columbia.” And now see him, 
the very embodiment of bravery, with 
sabre drawn, and with bare head, rush- 
ing foremost into the thickest of the 
fight, leading his gallant brigade ; and 
how the leaders fall, but others rush on 
in the charge to fill their places, and 
still the gallant Custer leads. There 
are now three commanders of the reg- 
iments neck and neck along with him. 
Soon many of our men are caught up 
with us, and oh, how they shout as our 
horses leap the rifle-pits and we rout 
the terror-stricken infantry. We can- 
not stop, for from yonder hill there 
come those deadly shells, and midst 
the smoke we sabre left and right, till 
we force the gunners from every piece 
that has raked us in the charge. Their 
guns are ours, and we quickly turn 
them on the fleeing infantry. With 
colors, guns and many prisoners, the 
victory is won; and now comes 
another grand burst of cheers along 
the entire line. 
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I have not drawn youa fancy sketch, 
and as a fitting finis to “Cavalry 
Achievement,” permit me to give you 
two pages of history : 


GENERAL CUSTER’S CONGRATULATIONS. 


Headquarters Third Cavalry 
D ivision M. M. D., 
October 21st, 1864. 

Soldiers of the Third Cavalry Division : 

With pride and gratitude your com- 
manding general congratulates you 
upon your glorious achievements of 
the past few days. On the ninth of 
this month you attacked a vastly su- 
perior force of the enemy’s cavalry, 
strongly posted with artillery in posi- 
tion, and commanded by that famous 
“Saviour of the Valley,” Rosser. Not- 
withstanding the enemy’s superiority 
in numbers and position, you drove 
him twenty miles from the battle-field, 
capturing his artillery, six pieces in all, 
also his entire train of ambulances and 
wagons and a large number of prison- 
ers. Again, during the memorable en- 
gagement of the 19th instant, your con- 
duct throughout was sublimely heroic, 
and without a parallel in the annals of 
warfare. In the early part of the day, 
when disaster*and defeat seemed to 
threaten our noble army upon all sides, 
your calm and determined bravery, 
while exposed to a terrible fire from 
the enemy’s guns, added not a little to 
restore confidence to that portion of 
our army already broken and driven 
back on our right. Afterward trans- 
ferred rapidly from the right flank to 
the extreme left, you materially and 
successfully assisted in defeating the 
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enemy in his attempt to turn the left 
flank of our army. Again, ordered 
upon the right flank, you attacked and 
defeated a division of the enemy’s cav- 
alry, driving him in confusion across 
Cedar Creek. Then changing your front 
to the left at a gallop, you charged and 
turned the left flank of the enemy’s line 
of battle, and pursued his broken and 
demoralized army a distance of five 
miles. Night alone put a stop to your 
pursuit. Among the substantial fruits 
of this great victory, you can boast of 
having captured five battle flags, 
a large number of prisoners, including 
Major-General Ramseur and forty-five 
of the forty-eight pieces of artillery 
taken from the enemy on that day, 
thus making fifty-one pieces of artillery 
which you have captured from the 
enemy within the short period of ten 
days. This is a record of which you 
may well be proud, a record won and 
established by your gallantry and per- 
severance. You have surrounded the 
name of the Third Cavalry Division 
with a halo of glory as enduring as 
time. The history of this war, when 
truthfully written, will contain no 
brighter page than that upon which 
is recorded the glorious triumphs of the 
soldiers of this division. 
G. A. CusTEr, 
Brigadier-General, Commanding. 


vision, Appomattox Court House, 
Va., April oth, 1865. 
Soldiers of the Third Cavalry Division : 
With profound gratitude toward the 
God of battles, by whose blessings our 


Headquarters Third Cavalry “ot 
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enemies have been humbled and our 
arms rendered triumphant, your com- 
manding general avails himself of this, 
his first opportunity to express to you 
his admiration of the heroic manner in 
which you have passed through the 
series of battles which to-day resulted 
in the surrender of the enemy’s entire 
army. 

The record established by your in- 
domitable courage is unparalleled in 
the annals of war. Yourprowess has 
won for you even the respect and ad- 
miration of your enemies. During the 
past six months, although in most in- 
stances confronted by superior num- 
bers, you have captured from the 
enemy in open battle one hundred and 
eleven pieces of field artillery, sixty-five 
battle flags, and upward of ten thou- 
sand prisoners of war, including seven 
general officers. Within the past ten 
days and included in the above, you 
have captured forty-six pieces of field 
artillery and thirty-seven battle flags. 
You have never lost a gun, never lost 
a color, and have never been defeated ; 
and notwithstanding the numerous en- 
gagements in which you have borne 
a prominent part, including those mem- 
orable battles of the Shenandoah, you 
have captured every piece of artillery 
which the enemy has dared to open 
upon you. The near approach of 
peace renders it improbable that you 
will again be called upon to undergo 
the fatigues of the toilsome march or 
the exposure of the battle-field; but 
should the assistance of keen blades 





wielded by your sturdy arms be re- 
quired to hasten the coming of that 
glorious peace for which we have been 
so long contending, the general com- 
manding is proudly confident that in 
the future, as in the past, every demand 
will meet a hearty and willing re- 
sponse. 

Let us hope that our work is done, 
and that blessed with the comforts of 
peace, we may be permitted’ to enjoy 
the pleasures of home and friends. For 
our comrades who have fallen let us 
ever cherish a grateful remembrance. 
To the wounded and to those who lan- 
guish in Southern prisons, let our heart- 
felt sympathies be tendered. 

And now, speaking for myself, when 
the war is ended and the task of the 
historian begins, when those deeds of 
daring which have rendered the name 
and fame of the Third Cavalry Division 
imperishable are inscribed upon the 
bright pages of our country’s history, I 
only ask that my name may be written 
as that of the Commander of the Third 
Cavalry Division. 


G. A. CusTEr, 
Brevet Major-General, Commanding. 


Companions! As in life, our leaders 
who have gone from us, have led the 
way ; it will not be many years ere all 
of us must join the great column which 
they have led and cross the great river. 
Then and there we shall meet and 
salute our Custer and our Sheridan. 


S.. H. Hastines. 
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CAMP JACKSON, AND GENERAL D. M. FROST, ITS COMMANDER. 


In the above sub-title one of the most 
exciting episodes of the late civil war, 
and one of the conspicuous figures of 
the later history of Missouri, are 
grouped together, and almest necessa- 
rily so, for little can be said of Camp 
Jackson (where the first blood was 
shed in the great civil war) without 
mention of its commander, while the 
story of Daniel M. Frost could not be 
told without reference to the scenes in 
which he played so important a part. 
By instinct and education a soldier, he 
naturally became a central figure in 
times when the appeal to arms was 
taken ; while, as a citizen in times of 
peace and peaceful pursuits, he has 
been equally prominent, and able and 
useful in varied fields of labor. 

General Frost is descended from a 
family in which have been displayed 
the traits that have made him a marked 
man. The earliest representatives upon 
this side of the sea settled near Jamaica 
‘Plains, Long Island, in 1659, while that 
region was yet a wilderness, and be- 
came one of the best known and most 
influential families of that portion of 
New York. One of General Frost’s 
grandfathers served in the Revolution- 
ary war, while his father was of marked 
attainments as a civil engineer, a 
member of the legislature, and of 


great influence in the section in which 
he lived. Among his public labors may 
be mentioned a survey of the upper 
part of the Hudson River, the location 
of the railroad line between Albany and 
Schenectady, and the raising of a com- 
pany in the war of 1812. 

Daniel M. Frost was born in Schenec- 
tady County, New York, August 9th, 
1823. He received a good common 
school education, followed by a course 
at ‘‘The Albany Academy,” and at the 
age of sixteen became a cadet in the 
military academy at West Point. Among 
his fellow-students and intimates while 
there were many who have since be- 
come famous, among whom ‘may be 
mentioned Generals Grant, McClellan, 
Rosecrans, Franklin, Stonewall Jackson 
and Hancock. Young Frost ably held 
his own with the best ; was proficient 
in fencing and other athletics, and grad- 
uated in 1844 with high honors, being 
the first up to that time in the institu- 
tion who had been “among the first 
five” in every branch he had studied. 

Upon graduation, the young soldier 
was assigned to the First Regiment of 
Artillery as brevet second lieutenant, 
and passed two years in uneventful 
service. Learning that his regiment 
was to be occupied in guarding sea- 
coast points, and desiring a more ac- 
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tive service, he was transferred, at his 
own request, in 1846, to the regiment 
of mounted riflemen, which he joined at 
Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis, and in the 
same year went to Mexico and saw 
service under Scott. The young lieu- 
tenant participated in all the engage- 
ments of that memorable campaign 
from Vera Cruz to Mexico, and at Cerro 
Gordo was breveted first lieutenant, on 
therecommendation of General Harney, 
for gallant and meritorious conduct. 
When peace was declared between 
the United States and Mexico, Lieuten- 
ant Frost, in the fall of 1848, returned 
to St. Louis ; and in the spring of the 
year following he was ordered with his 
regiment across the plains to Oregon, 
being charged, as regimental quarter- 
master, with the conduct of the im- 


mense train which accompanied the 
expedition—a most arduous and im- 
portant service, which he performed to 
the entire satisfaction of the command- 


ing officer. In 1850 he returned to St. 
Louis, and in April, 1851, was married 
to Miss Graham, granddaughter of John 
Mullanphy, and daughter of the late 
Major Graham, a brave soldier and one 
of General Harrison’s aides-de-camp in 
the war of 1812. 

A high compliment was paid Lieu- 
tenant Frost’s judgment and ability, 
when, upon the recommendation of 
General Winfield Scott, he was dis- 
patched to Europe to glean information 
concerning cavalry drill and discipline. 
He returned in 1852 and rejoined his 
regiment in Texas, where, in pursuit of 
a band of marauding Indians, he was 
seriously wounded, and nearly lost the 
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use of aneye. In 1853 he returned to 
St. Louis, when he was led, by consid- 
erations of a domestic nature, to resign 
his commission. But the love for the 
life of a soldier was still strong upon 
him, and it was not long before he 
was elected commander of the Wash- 
ington Guards, an organization that 
afterward became famous, which posi- 
tion he held for five years. For some 
time during this. period of civil life he 
was engaged in the lumber trade, and 
later, through the firm of D. M. Frost & 
Co., engaged in immense fur operations 
on the upper Missouri, having numer- 
ous large trading stations throughout 
that region. 

Popular in civil life, as he had been 
brave and efficient in times of war, it 
was not long before he was called to 
public office, being elected to the State 
Senate in 1854 as a Benton Democrat, 
in which office he served four years, 
He was active in shaping the legisla- 
tion of that period, but took an espe- 
cial interest in two measures—the first 
being a bill to secure the closing of all 
beer-gardens and saloons in St. Louis 
on Sunday, which Senator Frost op- 
posed, because he has never believed 
in sumptuary legislation, and which he 
was the means of defeating. 

The second measure was one of con- 
siderable moment at the time, and that 
gained an overshadowing importance 
in the near future. This was the mili- 
tary bill under which the famous 
“Camp Jackson” was organized in 
May, 1861. As a student of the politi- 
cal history of his country, and particu- 
larly of the exciting controversies on 
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the slave question, Senator Frost had 
become convinced that war between 
the North and South was sooner or later 
inevitable ; and at an early period of 
his career in the Senate he delivered a 
speech predicting that in 1856, or at the 
latest in 1860, the differences between 
the two sections would culminate in 
bloodshed, perhaps unparalleled in his- 
tory. He argued that in the event of 
such a catastrophe, Missouri, being a 
border State, would be among the first 
and the greatest sufferers, and that civil 
war would visit her with peculiar horrors. 
In order to avert war, or, at least, to 
lessen the chance of its precipitation, 
he believed that the border States 
should organize a militia sufficient to 
command and enforce the peace be- 
tween the hostile sections. Atone time 
there was reason to think that Kentucky 
and Maryland would adopt and act 
upon this view. The military bill was 
framed by Senator Frost and B. Gratz 
Brown solely, as this explanation shows, 
as a police measure between the States. 
But his warnings were not heeded, and 
it was not until 1858 that, after many 
vicissitudes, the bill became a law, and 
then only after having been shorn of 
that which would have made it effect- 
ive—the provision appropriating suffi- 
cient money to raise an effective force. 
But the patriotic intention of the law 
was none the less clear, and should 
not be forgotten when the incidents of 
the capture of Camp Jackson come 
under consideration, 

Upon the passage of this measure 
Mr. Frost was elected brigadier-general 
commanding the First Military District 
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of Missouri, embracing the City and 
County of St. Louis. While acting in 
this capacity he was in charge of Camp 
Jackson, in May, 1861, when it was 
captured by General Lyon. As furnish- 
ing not only an account of that mem- 
orable and important event, but as 
showing the attitude of General Frost 
in relation thereto, we quote as follows 
from Scharf’s “ History of St. Louis,” 
page 502: ‘‘ Probably no single event 
of the war has ever been discussed’ as 
this has been, and although more than 
twenty years have elapsed, the affair is 
yet misunderstood by many, who per- 
sist in declaring that the camp was 
established to aid Governor Jackson’s 
secession designs; that General Frost 
and his command sympathized with the 
South, and had treasonable designs 
upon the arsenal, and that, conse- 
quently, it became General Lyon’s pa- 
triotic duty to break it up. The latter 
conclusion would follow legitimately, 
perhaps, if the facts were as alleged, 
but General Frost denies the premises. 
as stated above. ’ 

‘*The camp was established by virtue 
of a law passed in 1858, in the hope that 
all the border States would unite in 
raising a body of militia strong enough 
to keep the peace between the North 
and the South. Whether that result 
would have been accomplished by such 
means may be questioned; but there 
is no doubt that such or similar united 
action on the part of those States would 
have exerted an incalculable moral in- 
fluence on the twosections, and would, 
beyond dispute, have compelled an ad- 
justment of the difficulties ;-for had it 
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been well understood that Missouri, 
Kentucky, Virginiaand Maryland would 
not secede, the South, assuredly, would 
not have taken the fatal plunge into 
secession, and the war would, for a 
season at least, have been stayed. At 
any rate, the object of the law was 
patriotic; and who can now say that 
the result would not have been what 
General Frost anticipated had the other 
border States joined in such action ? 
‘Under this law encampments had 
been held in previous years, and the 
assembling of troops at Camp Jackson 
in 1861 was, therefore, in pursuance of 
well known law and established cus- 
tom. The camp was named in compli- 
ment to the Governor of Missouri. It 
was organized May 6th, 1861, and was 
composed wholly of citizens of St. Louis, 
many of whom had long served in the 
militia, and who had thus assembled, 
as they had done before, as a matter of 
military obligation, and without the 
slightest reference to the existing agi- 
tation. While, no doubt, some of them 
sympathized with the South, there is 
no proof that the great body of them 
did so to a greater extent than might 
have been predicated of men gathered 
from a city so closely bound to the 
South as St. Louis always had been. 
However, its members were serving 
under an oath to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and they were 
presumably ‘loyal’; the stars and 
stripes waved commandingly above 
the flag of Missouri, and, to all external 
appearances, the camp wasa loyal gath- 
ering, assembled, as it had a right to 
assemble, under the laws of Missouri. 
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“It was, however, reported in Union 
circles that the Confederate flag was 
displayed over the camp; that recruits 
in large numbers were being mustered 
in for service in the Confederate armies. 
It was also charged that even the streets 
of the camp were named after Davis, 
Beauregard and other Confederate lead- 
ers. General Frost explicitly denies 
that there was ever to his knowledge a 
Confederate flag in the camp; that 
troops were ever enrolled for the South- 
ern service, or that the streets were 
named as alleged, except as may have 
been done through the whim or caprice 
of some humorous soldier. In any 
proper encampment the streets are 
never named, and in Camp Jackson 
they were not named by any authority. 
Supposing ‘the boys,’ either playfully 
or in earnest, to have designated any 
of the streets after Southern leaders, 
General Frost would have regarded it 
as a matter quite unworthy of his no- 
tice, and would not have paid any at- 
tention to it subsequently, but that it 
was prominently assigned by General 
Harney as one of the reasons why the 
camp was broken up. 

“As to the graver allegations, that he 
had designs upon the arsenal, General 
Frost submits the following : He had 
no force for that purpose, the troops 
under his command numbering only 
600 or 700 men. The camp having 
been formed for instruction and not for 
war, it was practically without ammu- 
nition, there being but five rounds, and 
that, which was exclusively for the 
guards, had been nearly exhausted. 
Now, had he actually entertained de- 
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signs against the arsenal, he submits 
whether an officer of his experience 
would have contemplated so grave a 
step against a place so well guarded as 
the arsenal then notoriously was with 
such an inadequate force, and with one 
so inadequately equipped for such an 
undertaking ? 

“But it is further charged that the 
camp, even though conceded to have 
been lawfully convened, was still in- 
tended as a nucleus for hostile demon- 
strations upon the government property 
at St. Louis, and that its capture by 
Lyon was a strategic necessity. Had 
it been designed as a centre for offen- 
sive operations, however, would it, 
General Frost asks, have been located 
in a valley, where, as was shown when 
the capture took place, it was easily 
commanded by cannon on the hills on 
every side? Such a location seems to 
have been singularly chosen if the de- 
sign was to mass a large body of troops 
at Camp Jackson, either to proceed 
against the arsenal or overawe the 
loyal sentiment of St. Louis. 

“ Furthermore, Genegal Frost asserts 
that the camp was easy of access to all 
who chose to visit it; that it was daily 
thronged with people from St. Louis, 
and that General Lyon or any of his 
subalterns had the amplest opportunity 
of learning the condition of affairs 
there. He could easily have convinced 
himself that no such alleged hostile 
preparations were being made, and if 
he believed such to be the case he 
came to the conclusion only through 
blindness to well known and notorious 
facts, 
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“When, on the roth of May, Lyon 
proceeded against Camp Jackson with 
8,000 men, planted cannon on all the 
neighboring heights, and demanded its 
surrender, General Frost could only 
submit; but he made a manly and en- 
ergetic protest against the illegality and 
unconstitutionality of Lyon’s action, 
who, without the color of authority or 
excuse, as he (Frost) viewed it, had un- 
dertaken to make war upon the State 
of Missouri by attacking an encamp- 
ment of her militia, assembled, not in 
hostile array, but for purposes of in- 
struction, as had been done annually 
under a law of many years’ stand- 
ing. 

“General Frost was a witness of the 
deplorable slaughter which took place 
later on that memorable day, accom- 
panied his men as prisoners to the 


- arsenal, and joined in the parole that 


Lyon exacted of them as the readiest 
way out of the existing difficulty, al- 
though he protested against it as falsely 
assuming that he had borne arms 
against the United States. His parole 
lasted until the latter part of 1861, when 
he was exchanged for Colonel Mulli- 
gan.” 

General Frost was recently led to pen 
a series of observations upon this im- 
portant event, which we feel should be 
made a part of any reference thereto, 
as they not only fully explain his rela- 
tions to Camp Jackson, but clear up 
various points that have been in ques- 
tion heretofore. The article was called 
forth by certain statements made by 
Professor John Fiske, the historian, and 
appeared in a daily journal of St. Louis. 
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After a paragraph of explanatory intro- 
duction, General Frost says: 

‘‘To begin, Governor Jackson col- 
lected no Secessionists in that camp. 
Every soldier had been regularly enlist- 
ed and sworn ‘to honestly and faith- 
fully serve the United States and the 
State of Missouri against all their 
enemies.’ 

**The camp was in all respects a 
creature of the law, as it had existed 
for years. Asthe commanding officer of 
the First Military District, it was made 
my duty by the law to hold an encamp- 
ment of the organized militia of that 
district (embracing the City and County 
of St. Louis) for one week in each year. 
Such an encampment (Camp Lewis) 
had been held the year previous, with 
great pleasure to the people and profit 
to the troops, at the fair grounds in 
this city. Three-fourths of the men at 
Camp Jackson had been drilled in 
Camp Lewis and were old volunteers, 
a very large proportion of whom after- 
ward faithfully served in the Union 
Army, several of them attaining the 
rank of general officers therein. Were 
these men Secessionists? Camp Jack- 
son named none of its streets or ave- 
nues Davis or Beauregard, or by any 
other name. Nor did I as its com- 
manding officer do so, nor did anybody 
else with any show of authority. 

**I may state here that I have taken 
part in many encampments, and I 
never knew of streets or avenues in 
any of them being named by authority. 

‘If any names were given to streets 
or avenues in Camp Jackson (which I 
do not admit to be the case), they were 
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certainly the work of unauthorized in- 
dividuals, and must have been known 
to be so by an old soldier like Captain 
Lyon (he was not then a general). 
You state correctly that on the night of 
the 8th of May, some boxes, supposed 
to contain arms, were hauled in 
wagons (not dragged) out to the camp. 
They were received and deposited out- 
side the front entrance to the camp, 
under the eye of sentinel No. 1 and not 
inside. They were permitted to be de- 
posited there by me only upon the ex- 
tremely urgent request of the author- 
ities of the city, who found if they re- 
mained on the wharf, where they had 
been thrown ashore, the Union and 
Secession clubs would come to blows 
over them before morning. I never 
knew the contents of those boxes ex- 
cept in so far as they were disclosed by 
breakage in rough handling ; that little 
knowledge was, however, sufficient to 
reveal to my experience the fact of their 
utter and total worthlessness as arms. 
Almost simultaneous with their arrival 
came several good Union men, friends 
of mine and of the soldiers in my camp, 
and informed me that Lyon intended 
to make their presence at its entrance 
an excuse for attacking it. Thereupon 
I sent word to Glover, Howe and 
others of the committee of safety, and 
through them to Lyon, that I knew 
nothing and cared nothing about the 
stuff, had no claim upon it, had no 
orders regarding it, and that if the 
United States claimed it, let the United 


States marshal come and haul it away 


and welcome. So much for the arms 


bugaboo. 
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‘*You state: ‘Next morning Lyon 
dressed himself as a woman and taking 
an open carriage was driven leisurely 
through Camp Jackson, . . . while he 
quietly observed its military features 
and made his plans accordingly.’ This 
story has been told very often and with 
various styles of conveyance, costume 
and coloring, and if it must go into 
your big book I think you have done 
well as an evident admirer of Lyon to 
leave out the sun bonnet, market 
basket, close carriage, etc., etc., which 
have generally been given to him for 
his masquerading outfit. 

‘‘T would advise you, however, to 
leave out the whole story. I certainly 
don’t believe a word of it. I knew 
Lyon as a cadet at West Point, served 
with him through the Mexican war, 
called upon him when he took com- 
mand at the arsenal, invited him to my 
house and introduced him to my club. 
I knew him well. He was not a char- 
latan or masquerader. He never drank 
to excess. He was not crazy, although 
a fanatic, and, therefore, under no con- 
ceivable circumstance could he have 
performed so ridiculous a part, espe- 
cially as it was entirely unnecessary. 
He knew perfectly well that he could 
ride into my camp at the head of his 
staff and be received with the honors 
due to his rank, or could visit me per- 
sonally with assurance of a hospitable 
welcome. The chief surgeon on Blair's 
staff (Dr. Cornyn) had dined at my 
mess, as my guest, only the day 
before. 

“Dr. Cornyn could, and doubtless 
did tell him, that my camp was a very 


attractive place, because he saw it filled 
with the fairest of Missouri's daughters, 
who from ‘morn to dewy eve’ 
threaded its mazes in company with 
their sons, brothers and lovers. He 
could also have described to him the 
beautiful United States flag which 
waved its folds in the breeze from the 
flag-staff over my tent. He could and 
doubtless did tell him that the camp 
was utterly defenseless, located in a 
wooded valley surrounded on all sides 
at short range by commanding hills, 
open to a charge of cavalry in any and 
every direction and.supplied with but 
five rounds of ammunition for guard 
purposes ; all this he or anybody else 
could have told him, for every man, 
woman and child in St.. Louis knew or 
could have known it. 

‘‘ Therefore, away with the old 
woman story! It is unworthy of Lyon 
and unworthy of being recorded in 
history. 

“You say: ‘His home-guards 
which had been formally adopted by 
the United States government already 
numbered 10,000 men.’ ‘It was time 
to act.’ it was, indeed, time for him to 
act, for if he had not acted that day his 
chance at Camp Jackson would have 
been lost forever ; for the next morning 
the camp would have ceased to exist 
by the operation of the law which cre- 
ated it,.and its members would have 
resumed their civil vocations and been 
absorbed into the great mass of 
citizens. 

‘‘Therefore, for his purposes, it was 
necessary for him to strike at once or 
he would have nothing to strike at. 
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‘‘There would have been no blood- 
shed, no glory—and yet that ‘ offensive 
nest of traitors,’ Camp Jackson, would 
have been wiped off the face of the 
earth. 

“You state that ‘the capture was 
effected without firing a shot, but as 
Lyon’s men were marching back to 
their quarters they were assailed by 
street ruffians with stones and pistols.’ 
The above is incorrect in this: Lyon’s 
men were not marching back to their 
quarters—they had not commenced 
their march—they were standing on 
their first position, in line of battle on 
the Olive Street road, facing south 
toward the camp. The disarmed pris- 
oners were in line in front of them, fac- 
ing to right flank, and from fifteen to 
twenty paces distant. I sat mounted at 
their head, with the present General 
Schofield (also mounted) on my left. 
I was also on rising ground, and could 
and did see everything that transpired. 

‘‘The first intimation of firing was 
given by a single shot, followed almost 
instantly by volley ‘firing by company,’ 
executed with wonderful precision, con- 
sidering the rawness of the troops. 

**The firing by company continued 
until one whole regiment, apparently, 
had emptied their pieces. Shocked 
and astounded, I turned to Schofield 
(whom I knew well) and asked in sor- 
rowful indignation, ‘Is this the way 
you treat unarmed prisoners of 
war?’ Pale and horrified (without re- 
plying to my taunt—unjust as to him), 
he put spurs to his horse and dashed 
down to the regiment doing the firing. 
It ceased as soon as he reached it— 
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but some forty men, women and pris- 
oners of war lay dead or mortally 
wounded. 

**You say that ruffians assailed the 
troops with stones and pistols—this is 
certainly incorrect as far as pistols are 
concerned. You say a fight ensued ; 
there was no fight, but much butchery. 

‘‘Much mistaken testimony has been 
given as to provocation or no provoca- 
tion by both parties in this deplorable 
transaction. Taunts were doubtless 
hurled at the troops by the spectators, 
and Captain (now General) Saxton (a 
very estimable gentleman) stated soon 
after, that he had heard from reliable 
authority that he had been shot at. If 
Saxton had said this from his own 
knowledge I should have believed it 
without hesitation ; but as he obtained 
the information from others I must still 
adhere to my conviction that no shots 
were fired before the musketry of the 
troops. 

‘You state that the Governor and his 
Legislature plotting secession at Jeffer- 
son City, ‘turned pale with chagrin 
when the telegram informed them of 
Lyon’s exploit.’ 

‘‘I do not know whether this. is 
strictly correct or not, but in any case 
should doubt whether it is a matter of 
sufficient importance to put into your 
History of the American People. 

‘*T think I speak the sentiment of all 
the honest, intelligent people of Mis- 
souri when I say that in accusing Gen- 
eral Sterling Price of duplicity and 
double dealing in his agreement with 
General Harney, which had for its ob- 
ject to preserve peace within the bor- 
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ders of the State, you have done your- 
self more injury than you have inflicted 
upon his memory. If, therefore, your 
intention is to perpetuate truth and not 
slander, I cannot too strongly recom- 
mend you to leave that passage out of 
‘enshrinement’ in your ‘five or six 
octavo volumes.’ 

“In addition to misstating the facts 
in saying that the Governor hoisted the 
Confederate flag over the Capitol of the 
State, you have throughout your article 
conveyed the impression that the whole 
government of the State, together with 
all the militia, were in a state of active 
rebellion against the general govern- 
ment, whilst the facts are precisely the 
reverse. Jackson was, on May 1oth, 
1861, the legitimate constitutional Gov- 
ernor of the State of Missouri. This, I 
think, you cannot deny. Captain 
Nathaniel Lyon perpetrated an act of 
flagrant rebellion against that State on 
that day, in this, that he levied war 
against the State, captured her legiti- 
mate militia while in the performance 
of its duty under the law, and held them 
as prisoners of war, in violation of all 
law, seized and confiscated the prop- 
erty of the State and put to death a 
large number of her citizens. If this 
was not rebellion, what was it? Gen- 
eral Frank P. Blair, I have been told, 
took that view of it, and refused to take 
the oath prescribed by Drake’s consti- 
tution in order to qualify himself as a 
voter under it, and which required him 
to swear that he had never borne arms 
against the State. ‘I can’t take that 
oath,’ said he, ‘even to obtain the priv- 
ilege of voting, for I did bear arms 
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against the State of Missouri at Camp 
Jackson.’ Honest, fearless man that 
he was, he needed no subterfuges or 
false accusations against others to jus- 
tify his acts. 

‘* He did bear arms against his State, 
but he did it for a purpose which he 
thought higher and holier than his 
allegiance to that State. And if the end 
ever justifies the means I fancy he will 
be justified. 

**I do not wish by the foregoing re- 
mark to be understood as in any way 
approving of the propriety or the policy 
of the capture of Camp Jackson. 

“T think, on the contrary, that it was 
a great mistake as well as a_ great 
crime. It forced the great mass of the 
people of the State into active or sym- 
pathetic support of the State govern- 
ment. Active and influential Union 
men—like General Sterling Price—from 
all quarters of the State sprang forward 
to assist the Governor in meeting 
Lyon’s attempt to subjugate the State. 
To this end they enlisted in the ‘State 
Guard,’ a strictly legal and patriotic 
body. Unable to stem the tide of war 
levied against it by the whole power 
of the general government, this body 
was eventually driven from the State, 
and had no resource left it except to . 
join the Confederate army, which it 
did almost to a man, and served faith- 
fully and well with it up to the close of 
the war. Thus did the capture of Camp 
Jackson ultimately force at least 100,- 
000 of Missouri’s truest and noblest 
sons into the ranks of the Confederate 
army. 

‘*To subjugate this number on Con- 
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federate territory, and at the same time 
hold the State from uprisings and in- 
vasions (I think it may be safely said), 
required at least 200,000 men to be 
raised and supported by the Federal 
government during the whole _ war, 
which, but for the Camp Jackson affair, 
would not have been required at all. 

“In conclusion, I trust you will par- 
don me for saying that your method of 
acquiring correct data for your future 
History of the American People is 
characterized by a novelty of invention 
which, it is to be hoped, in the interests 
of morality and propriety, will find few 
imitators. 

“‘It may well be doubted whether 
any historian worthy of the name, in 
ancient or modern times, has ever be- 


fore been found traveling through the 
world sowing broadcast inaccurate, 
unjust and sometimes even false state- 


ments, calling them ‘preliminary 
sketches,’ and ‘ reading them as lectures 
in St. Louis and a hundred other cities 
in the United States and Great Britain, 
to invite criticism and fo profit by it.’ 
Very truly yours, D. M. Frost.” 


After General Frost’s exchange, in the 
latter part of 1861, he entered the Con- 
. federate army, serving until the latter 
part of 1863, taking part in the battles 
of Pea Ridge and Prairie Grove. His 
services in the field were without 
marked distinction, but by the intro- 
duction of a system of drill and discipline 
in the army of the trans-Mississippi 
he rendered the Confederacy essential 
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service. As commander at Little Rock 
he had charge of the Federal prisoners, 
and discharged the delicate and respon- 
sible duties of his position in accord- 
ance with the instincts of a humane 
and generous gentleman. 

During the war, his wife, who had 
remained on the plantation near St. 
Louis, was “banished,” her only 
offense being that she had a husband 
in the Confederate army ; and the fact 
that she and her five little children 
were homeless and uncared for induced 
General Frost to tender his resignation 
in the fall of 1863 to General E. Kirby 
Smith. It was accepted, and General 
Frost went to Montreal, where he was 
rejoined by his family. He remained 
in Montreal until the latter part of 1865, 
when he returned to his farm near St. 
Louis. He was actively engaged in 
the management of this property until 
1876, when he retired, and since then 
his chief care has been to look after the 
estates of his children. His first mar- 
riage has been mentioned. His second 
wife was the daughter of Jules Chenies, 
the granddaughter of Antoine Chenies 
and the niece of Henry Gustave Sou- 
lard. His third wife was, like the first, 
a granddaughter of John Mullanphy. 
General Frost has eleven children liv- 
ing. Public interest attaches to one of 
them, the son, who, when the war broke 
out, was a mere boy, and who after- 
ward became known as the Hon. R. 
Graham Frost, member of Congress 
from one of the St. Louis districts. 
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Dr. Paut, one of Colorado’s pioneers, 
is of Scotch-Irish origin. His common 
ancestor emigrated to America some 
time during the seventeenth century, 
and located in North Carolina, after a 
brief residence in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia. His grandfather, James Paul, 


was born in North Carolina, but became 
a resident of Harding County, Ky., 
about the year 1790, and there married 
Miss Able, of an old and highly respect- 
able Southern family. To them were 
born nine children, one of the youngest 


of whom was the father of the subject 
of this sketch—a man of affairs in his 
neighborhood, a successful farmer of 
strict integrity and uprightness of char- 
acter. He married Miss Hagar and 
continued his residence here until 1849, 
when he removed to Missouri, and 
there engaged in farming. His death 
occurred in 1887, when he was sev- 
enty-five years of age. 

Dr. Henry Paul, son of Walker and 
Malinda Hagar Paul, was born in 
Harding County, Ky., April 7th, 1841. 
His earlier years were spent at home 
in the employ of his father on the farm, 
but he was subsequently educated for 
a physician at Keokuk, Ia, having re- 
turned from Colorado after a short 
sojourn there, which began in 1859, 
for the purpose of acquiring a thorough 
medical education. His plans in this 
particular were, however, thwarted in 


consequence of the breaking out of the 
rebellion, which brought the school he 
was attending to an abrupt close. He 
then engaged in teaching school in 
Iowa and north Missouri for three 
years, returning to Colorado in 1863, 
locating in California Gulch for a brief 
period, when he removed to Gilpin 
County, and remained until 1869 in 
this vicinity, engaged in mining, when 
he returned to Iowa for the purpose of 
perfecting his medical education. He 
then took up his residence permanently 
in Colorado and practiced his profession 
for two years thereafter, when he turned 
his entire time and attention to gulch 
and lode mining. He developed the 
Fontenac Mine, one of the most pro- 
ductive in the State, and owned inter- 
ests in nearly all properties in the 
‘Russell Mining District,” during his 
stay there having, among others, opened 
the Hazeltine and Searle Mines. He was 
at the head of a local organization in 
1877-78-79 to procure water from Fall 
River by leasing a ditch that had been 
forsaken, which movement reduced the 
price of water, thus bringing renewed 
life and prosperity to the camp. He 
removed to Idaho Springs in 1880, 
where he continued mining, and here 
he not only managed his own prop- 
erty, but had charge of the White Cloud 
Mine, owned by Eastern parties. In 
1888 he went to Aspen in response to 
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an appointment at the hands of the 
owners of the famous Aspen Mine. 
The contestants for this property, after 
being in litigation for four years, set- 
tled by appointing Dr. Paul manager 
for both parties, each taking one-half. 

Dr. Paul has been an important factor 
in political affairs in Colorado, having 
always affiliated with the Democratic 
party. He was a member of the Na- 
tional Convention that nominated Gen- 
eral Hancock for President. 

He represented Gilpin County in the 
State Legislature in 1874. He was 
chairman of the committee that per- 
fected the mining laws of the State in 
1874. He ran for Territorial Council in 
1875; for Constitutional Convention in 
1876, and for State Senate in 1884. The 
doctor has also ever taken a marked in- 
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terest in educational matters, having 
been an active member of the Russell 
District School Board for four years ; 
was also for four years connected with 
the Idaho Springs Board as President, 
during which time was erected one of 
the finest and most substantial school- 
houses in the West. In the fall of 1872 
he was united in marriage to Miss Emily 
E. Eaton, sister of Ex-Governor Eaton, 
of Colorado. To them have been born 
five children—William Henry, Sarah 
Isabel, Russell, Barnett and Lee Paul. 

From the foregoing it may be seen 
that the life of Dr. Paul has been one of 
activity and usefulness; and, having 
proven himself loyal to every position 
of trust confided to his keeping, he to- 
day enjoys the confidence and respect 
of all who know him. 

A. N. Towne. 





REFINING AND SMELTING IN COLORADO. 


PROFESSOR RICHARD PEARCE, F.G.S., MANAGER OF THE BOSTON AND COLORADO SMELTING 
WORKS. 


A smaL. piece of ore, lying on my 
table, comprising gold, silver and cop- 
per just as they were found combined 
when taken from the mountains, sug- 
gests a bit of mining history found in 
General Frank Hall’s new “ History of 
Colorado.” This specimen of mineral 
wealth was presented to the writer by 
Professor Richard Pearce, manager of 
the Boston & Colorado Smelting Com- 
pany, Denver, and is buta mite of many 


piles of like precious ore upon the 
grounds of that company. 

‘‘What is that mass of earth?” I 
asked, pointing to asmall mound that 
looked like cellar excavations, which 
many of us have seen back east. 

‘* That is a pile of ore from the Con- 


tinental Chief, of Leadville, and is 
worth about $75,000,” replied Professor 
Pearce. 

Concerning the beginning of these 
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great works, and the part subsequently 
taken in the refining of ores, General 
Hall says: 

From 1856 to 1864 Hon. Nathaniel 
P. Hill attained much distinction as 
professor of chemistry in Brown Uni- 
versity, at Providence, R. IL. In the 
year last mentioned he was com- 
missioned by a syndicate of Boston 
capitalists to examine and report upon 
the resources, mineral and otherwise, 
of the Gilpin grant,-in San Luis Park, 
Colorado. In 1865 he returned to the 
- Territory, and entered upon a careful in- 
spection of the mines and minerals of 
Gilpin and Clear Creek Counties, then 
the only lode mining sections developed 
to any appreciable extent. The examina- 
tion, together with proper analyses of 
the ores, convinced him that no part of 


the world presented greater possibilities 


than this. Becoming deeply interested 
in the subject, and resolved to pursue 
it to right conclusions, he collected 
about seventy tons of mineral from the 
different mines and took: them to Swan- 
sea, Wales, for treatment by the smelt- 
ers there, and spent the winter of 1865-6 
in close application to the study of the 
process in all its various details. Hav- 
ing mastered the information sought, 
he returned to Boston, and in the spring 
of 1867 organized the Boston & Colo- 
rado Smelting Company, with a full 
paid capital of $275,000. 

Probably the most important event 
in connection with this company’s his- 
tory, next to the inauguration of the en- 
terprise in 1867, occurredin this year. Un- 
til 1873 the company confined its opera- 
tions to making matte, which was sent 
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to Vivian & Sons, Swansea, Wales, for 
the separation and refining of gold, sil- 
ver and copper. Without any previous 
notice they refused to receive the matte, 
claiming that they had lost heavily on 
the contract, therefore the Boston & 
Colorado Smelting Company was sud- 
denly left without a market for its pro- 
ducts. 

Matte to the, value of over $100,000, 
which was then in transit between 
Black Hawk and Swansea, was sold in 
Germany at a lower price than the com- 
pany is now paying in Denver for simi- 
ilar matte. There was but one thing 
left to do, and that was to go into the 
refining business, and send the gold, 
silver and copper products to the 
markets as pure or nearly as pure 
metals. 

This undertaking, owing to the con- 
ditions which then existed in Black 
Hawk, where the company’s works 
were still located, seemed very doubt- 
ful as to the results, Fortunately the 
services of Professor Richard Pearce, a 
man who combined a thoroughly scien- 
tific education with a large practical ex- 
perience in metallurgical operations in 
Swansea, could be had. Under his di- 
rection the refining works soon began 
issuing the pure silver bricks, and have 
continued to do so to this time, with- 
out the loss of a day in the fifteen 
years, 

At first the copper product which 
still contained the gold was sent to 
Boston, where the company, under the 
direction of Professor Beeger, erected 
works for the purpose of manufacturing 
sulphate of copper and refining the 
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gold; but in a short time Professor 
Pearce discovered a more economical 
method of separating the gold from the 
copper, and the Boston works were 
abandoned. 

In 1878 this company, finding that it 
was necessary to have more ground, 
the cheaper fuel afforded by the coal 
beds of the plains and better railway 
facilities, with an opportunity to draw 
supplies from every available mining 
section of the State, as well as frem 
Arizona, New Mexico, Utah and Mon- 
tana, removed its plant to a commodi- 
ous site on the north side of the Platte 
River, three miles below Denver, 
which was appropriately christened 
“* Argo.” 

The enlargement of the business con- 
sequent upon this movement made it 
necessary that the capital should be in- 
creased to $1,000,000, which was done 
in February, 1880. 

The value of the products of the 
works from 1868 to 1888, as presented 
in the following table, affords a fair in- 
dex of the enterprise of the manage- 
ment. 

That the growth and developing of 
the mining industry in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region has been even much more 
rapid is shown by the fact that while for 
the first ten years the Boston & Colorado 
Smelting Company had no competition 
in the business of smelting and refining 
ores, during the last ten years many 
other large establishments have been 
built up and are now carrying on ex- 
tensive operations. 

The following table is the value of 
the gold, silver and copper produced by 
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the Boston & Colorado Smelting Com- 
pany from 1868 to 1888, inclusive: 


$270,886 
489,875 
652,329 
848,571 
999,954 
1,210,760 
1,638,877 
1,947,000 
2,097,000 
2,154,000 
2,259,000 
2,449, 500 


3,668,000 
3,907,000 
4,411,000 
4,012,700 
3,681,000 
3,767,685 
4,059, 213 


$50, 335,760 


Richard Pearce was born June 2ogth, 
1837, at Barrippa, near Camborne, Corn- 
wall, England, a town situated in the 
centre of the mining region of that 
county. His father, Richard Pearce, 
was for fifty years connected with the 
most famous tin mine in the old world 
—the Dolcoath mine—and for many 
years one of its managers. Mining as 
a business or profession was the birth- 
right of the son, who began his educa- 
tion in that line at a mining school at 
Truro, Cornwall. The writer was shown 
the old text-book used in the school 
days of Mr. Pearce—the “Hand Book 
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of Chemistry, by Abel and Bloxom,” in 
which is written, ‘‘ Richard Pearce, No- 
vember 23d, 1855.” Within three months 
after commencing his studies Mr. Pearce 
was appointed assistant to the princi- 
pal and served three years in that rela- 
tion. The mining school then closed, 
it being an experiment inaugurated by 
Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., and not meet- 
ing with expected patronage. 

A new arrangement was then effected 
by virtue of which the school was con- 
ducted on a smaller basis, anda scheme 
was proposed to carry scientific infor- 
mation to the very doors of the miners. 
Mr. Pearce was appointed to carry out 
this project, which he successfully ac- 
complished by devoting six months of 
the year in giving lectures in the differ- 
ent mining districts. 

The remainder of the year he was 
engaged in giving a more advanced 
course of instruction at the mining 
school at Truro. 

Hence Mr, Pearce was the first to 
demonstrate the practicability of a 
measure which has since been carried 
out more extensively under the auspices 
of the Miners’ Association of Cornwall 
and Devon. In the year 1859 Mr. 
Pearce entered the Government School 
of Mines in London for the purpose of 
attending the lectures on chemistry and 
metallurgy given by those eminent pro- 
fessors, Dr. A. W. Hoffman and Dr. 
John Percy, and he has enjoyed the 
friendship of the latter gentleman for 
the past thirty years, as shown by a 
number of letters from the distinguished 
scientist in Mr. Pearce’s possession, 
which he prizes very highly. Mr. 
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Pearce retained his position in Corn- 
wall until 1865, when, at the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Percy, he was ap- 
pointed to the position of manager of 
the silver and copper works of Williams, 
Foster & Co., of Swansea, which po- 
sition he successfully filled until 1872. 

Mr. Pearce made his first visit to 
Colorado in 1871 to examine the mines 
of Clear Creek County in the interest 
of English capitalists. The year follow- 
ing he came again, bringing his family. 
He spent one year near Georgetown, in 
management of works there. It was 
about this time that he first became 
acquainted with the Hon. N. P. Hill, a 
business relationship that has brought 
about the industrial results above set 
forth. 

In 1875 Mr. Pearce became metallur- 
gist of the Boston & Colorado Smelt- 
ing Company, next superintendent, and 
in 1887 manager. Professor Pearce is a 
Fellow of the Geological Society of 
London ; also member of the Minera- 
logical Society of London ; was one of 
the first promoters of the Colorado 
Scientific Society; was its President 
twice; and is now President of the 
American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers. 

He has made many contributions to 
the press upon scientific subjects, and 
has a true affection for the science of 
mineralogy. The Bibliotheca Cornubien- 
sis, a catalogue of the writings, both 
manuscript and printed, of Cornishmen 
(one of the works relating to the County 
of Cornwall, England, published in 
1878), mentions the following contribu- 
tions of Professor Pearce: ‘‘Improve- 
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ments in Separation of Copper and 
other Metals from Silver”; “Letters 
Patent for an Invention for Improve- 
ment in the Separation of Copper and 
other Metals from Silver and Gold, the 
same being Applicable to other Metal- 
lurgical Operations” ; a paper on ‘‘ The 
Application of Chemistry to the Dressing 
of Ores,” contained also in the report of 
the Miners’ Association of Cornwall and 
Devon, 1861; ‘‘Paper on some Inter- 
esting Minerals Found ina few Cornish 
Mines,” also contained in the Report of 
the Royal Miners’ Institute of Cornwall, 
1861; ‘‘The Granite of thé Metallifer- 
ous Districts, 1863” ; ‘‘ Mineralogy and 
Metallurgy,” also contained in Journal 
of the Royal Institutes of Cornwall ; 
‘Recently Discovered Mineral”; ‘‘Notes 
on the Occurrence of Cobalt in Connec- 
tion with the Tin Ores of Cornwall, 
1872”; ‘‘Description of the Process 
for the Separation of Copper, Iron and 
other Heavy Impurities from Tin Ores,” 
also contained in the Report of the 
Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 
1868. 
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During his residence in Colorado he 
has pointed out the existence of a num- 
ber of mineral species which were not 
known before to occur in this country. 
As early as 1864 Mr. Pearce pointed out 
that a great many of the classic tin 
veins of Cornwall were not fissures, in 
the generally accepted sense, but the 
result of metamorphism. 

It is now very gratifying to Mr. 
Pearce to find that the theory he ad- 
vanced at that time is now confirmed 
by the leading geologists of the 
day. 

Mr. Pearce was appointed British 
Vice-Consul for Colorado in 1885, and 
still acceptably fills that position. His 
relations both to old Cornwall and new 
Colorado have grown out of his scien- 
tific attainments. Hence he has not 
quite been constrained to sever his po- 
litical ties, which still bind him to the 
glorious land that gave him birth and 
education, and where, as here, he has 
many personal and professional friends. 


Henry Duptry TEEtTor. 
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Amonc the stanch old Scotch fami- 
lies who have representatives in Amer- 
ica we find that to which belonged 
Thomas Moncrief, who was born in 
Fifeshire, Scotland. He spent his en- 
tire life at that place as a farmer and a 
man of affairs—dying at the ripe old 
age of eighty-two years. 

John Moncrief, son of Thomas, and 
father of the subject of this sketch, was 
also a life-long resident of Fifeshire ; 
a mason by trade, an exemplary citi- 
zen, and one who enjoyed the confi- 
dence and respect of those who knew 
him best. His wife was Rachel Mor- 
ris, by whom he had three children. Of 
these, John the second was the young- 
est, having been born in February, 
1823, at the old homeplace in Fifeshire, 
and it was here that he acquired the 
trade of carpenter and joiner and a 
good practical education. In 1843 he 
embarked upon life’s journey on his 
own account, the first ten years of 
which was spent in Glasgow, London, 
and other parts of the old country, in 
the business of his choice. In 1853 
he sailed for America, landing in New 
York May 7th of the same year, and 
after a six months’ sojourn in that city 
he found his way to Lancaster, Ohio, 
where he devoted one year to contract- 
ing and building, and then continued 


his western journey to Iowa, which 
State became his abiding place until 
the year 1863, when he came to the 
Queen City, which from the very day 
he landed here has been one uninter- 
rupted stay, beset with such vicissi- 
tudes as bring health, wealth and gen- 
eral prosperity. 

Mr. Moncrief has been a close appli- 
cant to his business, which, in the 
main, has been that chosen by him 
when a boy, and from which he has 
only recently retired, leaving as his 
successor a son whom he has thor- 
oughly schooled and made competent 
to conduct the business so successfully 
established by his father. 

During the war of the Rebellion Mr. 
Moncrief spent fifteen months in the 
service of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, and although a Republican from 
principle, has never sought political 
preferment. He is a liberal contributor 
to church and school interests, and an 
active member of the Central Presby- 
terian Church of Denver. He was 
united in marriage to Miss Riegel 
while a resident of lowa. They have 
had four children, all of whom are liv- 
ing. He is a modest, retiring, respect- 
able citizen, who has done much for 
Denver. 
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VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE.* 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE MOST IMPORTANT VERSIONS AND EDITIONS OF THE BIBLE 
PRINTED IN THE ISTH AND 16TH CENTURIES, WITH ALLUSIONS TO AFFINITIES 
BETWEEN LANGUAGES IN WHICH IT WAS TRANSLATED. 


VI. 


1491. 

Joun Frosentus, of Hammelburg, 
Franconia (who had the reputation of 
never publishing anything offensive to 
morals), printed in Latin the first octavo 
volume of the Bible. The design had 
been formed by him to publish the 
works of all the Greek fathers, but 
death prevented him from accomplish- 
ing his intention. Frobenius, or Fro- 
ben, died at Basil, where he received 
his education, and his death, hastened 
by a fall which resulted in paralysis, 
was universally lamented. Erasmus 
(who was deeply attached to him), in 
proof of his affection, wrote his epitaph 
in Greek and Latin. 

Nicholas Keslers published, in folio, 
a Latin Bible at Basil, the native town 
of Erasmus. This edition was printed 
in double columns, fifty-six lines to a 
column, and it is without pagination. 

1492. 

A Latin Bible, printed in octavo, 
went through the press at Venice. 
A copy of this Bible may be seen in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, founded 
in 1599 by Sir Thomas Bodley. This 
nobleman presented to the university, 


* Copyrighted, 1889, by Charles W. Darling. 


of which he was a graduate, a magni- 
ficent collection of books, collected by 
his order at a great expense, from 
various parts of Europe. For these 
volumes a building was erected and 
opened with much pomp and cere- 
mony, July 9th, 1610. Bodley did not 
live to see this structure completed, but 
by his will it was directed that a por- 
tion of his large fortune should be ap- 
plied to its uses. He thus, toa certain 
extent, became his own executor, and 
his example was followed by other 
opulent men, who by liberal donations 
contributed to the support of this noble 
institution. Bodley died January 28th, 
1612, 

A Latin Bible was published at 
Venice, the title page of which reads 
thus: ‘‘Tu es Petrus, emendata per 
Angelum de Monte Ulmi. Per Hieron- 
imum de Pagininis.” 

An edition of the psalms was printed 
in German at Ulm, Wirtemberg. These 
psalms are a translation of a Suabian 
dialect from the Latin Vulgate, and 
added to them are other portions of the 
Ss. S. 

1494. 


The Gerson edition of the Bible was 
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printed at Brescia, Lombardy, and from 
this edition Martin Luther made his 
translation. John Gerson was an illus- 
trious Frenchman, canon, and chan- 
cellor of the Church of Paris. When 
Petit justified the murder of the Duke 
of Orleans by the Duke of Burgundy, 
he boldly denounced the atrocious act, 
and had it condemned by the bishops 
of the university. He was an ambas- 
sador from France at the Council of 
Constance, and in his eloquent speeches 
he asserted the superiority of the synod 
over the Pope. He retired to Germany 
from the persecution of the Duke of 
Burgundy, and died in 1429, aged 
sixty-six. 

A Latin Bible was printed in quarto, 
at Venice, by Simon Bevilaqua. A copy 


is in the Imperial Library at St. Peters- 
burg. 


1495. 

A Latin Bible was published at Basel 
by Frobenius, a copy of which is in 
Sion College. 

A Latin Bible was printed in folio, at 
Venice, by Paganinus; a copy of this 
edition is in the possession of Mr. 
Henry White. 

1497. 

A Latin Bible, printed in octavo, at 
Venice, by Paganinus, is in the Bodleian 

Library. 
1498. 

A Latin Bible was printed at Basel, a 
copy of which is thus described on a 
list transmitted by the Société Biblique 
Protestante de Paris: ‘‘ Bible en Latin 
de lyra, Goth. (Incunable).” 

A Latin Bible was published at Venice 
and is one of the Fontibus ex Grecis 
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editions. The work was under the 
supervision of Bevilaqua, and is in two 
columns, fifty-two lines. 

1500. 

An edition of the Bible in Spanish 
is mentioned by Cyprian de Valera as 
having been published during this year. 

The librarian of the Imperial Library . 
at St. Petersburg also shows, in a list 
recently sent, that in the library under 
his charge there is a Bible bearing this 
date. It is noted ‘as follows: “ Biblia 
Latina, ex mutilum circa impressum.” 

1501. 

The Earl of Stanhope has in his pos- 
session a Latin Bible of this year, with 
these words printed upon the title page : 
“Liber Vitae Biblia correcta per Petru 
Angelu. Venetia: Arte Paganinis de 
Paganinis Brixiensis.” 

1502, 

The Mentz Psalter was reprinted with 
the same type for the third time, and 
fac-similes of it may be found in 
Humphrey’s History of Printing. The 
writer is under the impression that no 
copy of this rare volume is ifi the 
United States. 

1504, 

Aldus Pius Manutius printed in Greek, 
at Venice, six chapters of the Gospel of 
St. John. This edition is interesting as 
a literary curiosity, for it constituted 
the first portion of the Greek Testament 
ever committed to the press. Manu- 
tius, a native of Bassano, was illustri- 
ous as the restorer of the Greek and 
Latin languages to Europe. He was 
the inventor of the italic letter, and was 
the only one permitted to use it. His 
death occurred at Venice in 1516. 
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1507. 

A portion of the Bible was printed 
for the use of the Diocese of Seville, 
at Seville, by Jacob Cromberger. This 
folio volume was printed on vellum, 
and furnishes a magnificent example of 
early Spanish typography. Cromberger 
was the first of a family of German 
printers who lived at Seville until about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and who were noted for the elegance 
of their work. 

1508, 

The Psalms in this year were printed 
in the English language. This edition 
is distinguished from the others by the 
initial F at the beginning of the text 
having the Portcullis of Westminster, 
and by the signatures being in double 
letters in the lower case. There are 
thirty-two lines on a page, and the 
Latin text is in larger letters than the 
English. A paragraph extracted from 
this volume reads as follows: “This 
treatise concernynge the fruytful-Say- 
inges of Dauyde the kynge& prophete in 
the seven penytecyal psalmes Deuyded 
in seun sermons was made and com- 
plyed by the ryght reuerente fader in 
god Johan fyssher Doctour of dyuynyte 
& bysshop of Rochester at the exorta- 
cion and sterynge of the moost excel- 
lente pryncesse Margarete countesse of 
Rychemoute and Derby & Moder to our 
souerayne lorde Kynge Hery the vij 
on whose soule Jesu haue mercy. 
(Colophon) Here endeth the exposy- 
cyon of ye vii. psalmes. Enprynted 
at London in the fletestrete at the sygne 
of ye sonne by Wynkyn de Worde. In 
the yere of oure lorde Mccccc.viii. ye 
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xvi day of ye moneth of Juyn. The 

xxiii yere of ye reygne of our souerayne 

lorde kynge Hery the seuenth. London.” 
1509. 

The Quincuplex Psalterium by Ste- 
phani was published at Paris. A copy 
is owned by Earl Spencer. 

1510. 

A Latin Bible in six volumes was 
published at Paris by Wolfgang Hopyl, 
who produced during the same yeara 
second edition of the Bible in Latin. 

1512, 

A Latin Bible was printed in folio, at 

Paris, by Simon Vostre. A copy is 


owned by W. H. H. Newman. 

The Gospel of St. John was printed 
in Greek, at Tubingen, in Suabia. 

The Epistles of Paul were printed in 
Latin, at Paris, by Lefevre d’Etaples. 


A copy is in the collection of the Bibli- 
otheque de la Société Biblique Protes- 
tante de Paris. 

The Epistles and Gospels were pub- 
lished in the Spanish language by Am- 
brose de Montesin. 

1513. 

The Psalter was. printed at Rome in 
the Ethiopic language by John Potken. 
This language is called by the Abys- 
Lisana Gheez or language 
of the free-born, because it was 
in ancient times the only ver- 
nacular dialect of all Abyssinia. 
About A. D. 1300, a family from the 
Province of Amhara obtained posses- 
sion of the government, and since that 
period Amharic has been the language 
of the capital and the court, while 
Ethiopic has become exclusively the 
ecclesiastical and written language of 


sinians 
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the country. The Ethiopic possesses 
many of the characteristics of a genuine 
Shemitic tongue, and its conjugation 
of verbs is formed upon the same sys- 
tem as those of Hebrew, Syriac and 
Arabic. Ludolf, who first made the 
Ethiopic language accurately known in 
Europe, says that it bears a close affin- 
ity to Arabic, but unlike all other 
Shemitic languages, its cognate dialects 
are written after the European manner, 
from left to right. The earliest Ethiopic 
version of the entire Scriptures is men- 
tioned by Chrysostom in his second 
homily on St. John, but it is not known 
when or by whom it was executed. In 
this version the books of Old Testa- 
ment appear to have been mainly 
translated from the Septuagint, and it 


corresponds quite closely with the Alex- 


andrine family of manuscripts. The 
Epistles and Book of Revelation be- 
longing to this version are very para- 
phrastic, but in other respects the 
version is of considerable use in biblical 
criticism. We are indebted to the 
Abyssinian Church, not only for the 
ancient and valuable version of Scrip- 
ture just described, but also for curious 
apocryphal writings, which have been 
found in no other Church, but their date 
and origin is unknown. Dr. Lawrence, 
who published a translation of some of 
these writings, thinks that they were 
written about the close of the first cen- 
tury. 
1514. 

‘Biblia Polyglotta. Hebr., Chald., 
Gr., Lat. Cardinalis Ximenez. A. W. 
de Brocario. In Complutensi-universi- 
tate (Alcala).” This is the first Polyglot 
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Bible, only six hundred copies of which 
were printed at this time, and published 
six years later. The work was com- 
pleted in six volumes, and the expense 
connected with it was defrayed by Car- 
dinal Ximenes, a celebrated ecclesias- 
tic, born at Torrelaguna, in Old Castile, 
1437. He was educated at Alcala and 
at Salamanca. He became Grand Vicar 
to Gonzales de Mendoza, Bishop of Si- 
quenza, and afterward his wisdom and 
his knowledge of Oriental literature and 
of theology recommended him to the 
notice of Queen Isabella, who named 
him in 1495 Archbishop of Toledo. 
Thus placed at the head of the Spanish 
Church, he bent his thoughts to the 
reformation of his clergy and to the 
more impartial administration of tem- 
poral as well as ecclesiastical affairs 
throughout his diocese. He was raised 
in 1507 to the purple by Julius I, and was 
intrusted by Ferdinand with the affairs 
of the government as Prime Minister. 
Not satisfied with the power which he 
exercised over the state, he was ambi- 
tious of military glory, and, at his own 
expense, he prepared an expedition 
against Oran, in Africa, which place he 
took from the Moors, after displaying 
great marks of bravery and heroic 
presence of mind. Ferdinand (who was 
afraid of his power) appointed him on his 
death-bed Regent of the Kingdom dur- 
ing the minority of Charles V. Ximenes 
exercised this authority not only with 
wisdom, but with severity, and thus 
raised the complaints of the nobles 
against his administration. He treated 
their remonstrances with indifference, 
satisfied with the good opinion of his 
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sovereign, and depending upon the 
support of the people, to whom he 
granted many privileges. While in the 
. plenitude of his power he was poisoned, 
and died in 1517 at the ripe age of 
eighty-one. This famous ‘‘Complu- 
tensian Polyglot,” which owes its exist- 
ence to his munificence, was published 
in his newly created University of 
Alcala. 
1515. 

Another edition of the Koberger Bible 
was published. It was printed in Latin, 
and is thus designated : ‘‘ Lugduni per 
Jacobum Sacon expesis Anthonij Ko- 
berger. Folio.” A copy is in the pos- 
session of Henry White. 

1516. 
Agostino Ginstiniani began the com- 


pilation of a Polyglot Psalter, which ap- 
peared in Genoa, with a dedication to 
Leo X. The editor annotated the text, 
and in a marginal note to verse four 
of the nineteenth Psalm appears the 
earliest sketch of the life of Christopher 


Columbus. In this Psalter some state- 
ments were made about Columbus 
which his son, Ferdinand, declared to 
be incorrect. Ginstiniani was born in 
1479, and died in 1536. 

Another Latin Bible, printed by Ko- 
burger, is described as follows : “ Lug- 
duni: Jacobi Sacon expensis Ant. 
Koberger. Folio.” A copy is in the 
library of H. J. Atkinson. 

1517. 

A Bible in Latin was printed at Ley- 
den (Zuid Holland) by J. Mareschal. 
This city is the birth-place of many 
eminent and remarkable men, among 
whom may be mentioned Jan Bock- 
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holtz, or John of Leyden, the founder 
of the Anabaptists, and Karel van 
Maets, one of the translators of the New 
Testament. A copy of this Bible is in 
the library of W. H. H. Newman. 

Daniel Bomberg printed an edition of 
the Bible, with the Commentaries, 
dedicated to Pope Leo X, 

1518, 

The first complete edition of the New 
Testament, printed in Greek by Aldus 
Pius Manutius, passed through the 
press, Aldus was a native of Bassano, 
noted as a correct printer, and, as has 
already been stated, for having restored 
to Europe the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. He also printed a Greek Bible 
at Venice, and issued a complete edition 
of the Septuagint, which, in conse- 
quence of his death, was not published 
until 1518. 

Another edition of the Bible was 
printed in German, and Justiniani, 
Bishop of Nebo, published at Genoa a 
version of the Psalms. Justiniani, born 
at Corsica in 1470, was pensioned by 
Francis I of France, and for five years 
he was professor of Hebrew at Paris. 
In 1522 he visited Genoa, and sailed for 
his diocese at Nebo. The vessel upon 
which he embarked foundered at sea, 
and he perished, with others, on board. 
A copy of the Justinian Polyglot Psalter 
is in the Astor Library, New York. 

The Mentz Psalter was reprinted, with 
the same type, for the fourth time, but 
no copies of any of the four editions are 
to be found in this country. 

A Hebrew edition of the Bible, called 
the ‘‘Felix Pratensis,” came from the 
press at Venice. 
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The first biblical production of Mar- 
tin Luther, consisting of the seven peni- 
tential Psalms, from the Latin of John 
Reuchlin, may here be mentioned. His 
version of the entire Scriptures, exe- 
cuted immediately from the original 
text, was issued in successive portions. 

A portion of the Old Testament in 
Greek was published with the Septua- 
gint. Aldus Pius Manutius, the pro- 
jector of this work, died before it was 
completed. 

A rabbinnical Bible was published at 
Venice by Bomberg, the first printer of 
Hebrew books at Venice. Bomberg, 
born at Antwerp, printed five editions 
of the Bible. 

A version of the Bible in German ap- 
peared at Augsburg, and an euition of 
the Bible was printed in Greek at 


Venice. A copy is in the library of the 
Maryland Historical Society. 
1520. 
The earliest published edition of the 
Greek Testament was that of Erasmus, 


printed at Basel, by Frobenius. The 
Complutensian text, although printed 
two years before this time, was not 
published until 1520. Erasmus pre- 
pared the text from four MSS., the most 
ancient of which belonged to the tenth 
century, and contained all the N. T. ex- 
cept the Apocalypse. His other three 
MSS. consisted of a copy of the Gos- 
pels, were written in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. A copy of the Acts and Epistles 
of an earlier date was also written, to- 
gether with a document containing the 
Book of Revelation, and said to be al- 
most apostolic in age. As the text in 
this MS. was accompanied with the 
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Commentary of Arethas, who lived at 
least nine hundred years after the time 
of the apostles, its antiquity seems very 
doubtful. The manuscript originally 
belonged to Reuchlin, but after its pub- 
lication by Erasmus it disappeared, and 
no one knows what has become of it. 
The other three MSS. used by Erasmus 
are still preserved at Basil. In addi- 
tion to these MSS., he seems to have 
possessed no other critical apparatus, 
except the Latin Vulgate, and a com- 
mentary of Theophylact, containing 
part of the Greek text; but as this 
Theophylact was the-last of the Greek 
fathers, and lived at the end of the 
eleventh century, his testimony cannot 
be considered so reliable as that of the 
early fathers. Erasmus professed to 
have consulted Origen, Chrysostom 
and Cyril, but he could only have seen 
the Latin versions of their writings, as 
no edition of their original texts had 
then been issued from the press. He 
employed only nine and a half months 
in the preparation and printing of his 
first edition, although it comprised 
copious annotations and a Latin version . 
printed in parallel columns with the 
Greek. Indications of this undue haste 
are clearly perceptible in many places, 
and it is probable that in several pas- 
sages where his MSS. were illegible, he 
supplied the defects by words of his 
own translation from the Vulgate. 
This is especially the case with the con- 
cluding six verses of the Book of Rev- 
elation, which are known to have been 
wanting in Reuchlin’s MS. A copy of 
this N. T. may be seen in the Astor 
library. 
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A version of the Psalms, in Arabic, 
made from the Syriac, was printed at 
Genoa. As the language of the Koran, 
Arabic is venerated and studied by 
many persons, and its importance as a 
medium of communication between 
distant nations may be inferred from 
the reason assigned by Rev. Henry 
Martyn for undertaking a new version 
of the Arabic Testament. The Arabic 
language, in its earliest and rudest state, 
was the vernacular of a few nomadic 
tribes who derived their descent from 
Kahtan, the son of Heber, a great- 
grandson of Shem, and from Ishmael 
(the son of Abraham by Hagar), who, 
by his marriage with a daughter of 
Morad, of the race of Kahtan, en- 
grafted his posterity on the Arabic 
stock. It was spoken among these 
tribes in a variety of dialects, concern- 
ing which we now know little more 
than that the Koreish and the Hamiar 
were the distinctive appellations of the 
two predominant dialects. Mohammed 
spoke the Koreish dialect, and under his 
influence and that of his successors, the 
other dialects insensibly merged into it. 
Hence the extraordinary copiousness 
of the Arabic language ; the result, not 
of foreign admixture, but of the gradual 
amalgamation of numerous dialects 
into one. There are as many distinct 
Arabic dialects as there are countries 
in which the language is spoken, and 
with some of them foreign words and 
phrases have been introduced. Not- 
withstanding these local changes, the 
modern Arabic still preserves a close 
resemblance to the Arabic of the Koran, 
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which is everywhere upheld as a model 
of classic beauty and elegance. It is un- 
certain what alphabetical system was 
originally in use among the tribes of 
Arabia but during the time of Moham- 
med, a style of writing was adopted by 
the tribe of Koreish called ‘‘Cufic,” from 
the town of Cufa, in Irak, where it 
originated. In these characters, con- 
sisting mostly of straight strokes, which 
are evidently derived from the Estrang- 
elo Syriac alphabet, Mohammed wrote 
the Koran. These characters were su- 
perseded in the tenth century by char- 
acters called “Nishki,” which have 
ever since continued in use, not only 
among the nations who write the 
Arabic language, but also among the 
Turks and Persians. There are few 
very ancient versions of Scripture in 
Arabic. A version is said to have been 
made by Warka during the life-time of 
Mohammed and this fact serves to ac- 
count for the deep knowledge of Scrip- 
ture displayed by the false prophet. 
The most ancient MSS. that are known 
in Europe seem to have been executed 
soon after the conquests of the Saracens, 
in the seventh century, and toward the 
middle of the eighth century, John, 
Bishop of Seville, finding that the Latin 
language was falling into disuse, exe- 
cuted a translation from Jerome’s Vul- 
gate into Arabic. 

The churches under the Patriarchates 
of Antioch and of Alexandria also pro- 
duced translations in Arabic, at differ- 
ent periods, from their ancient versions. 


CuHar_es W. Darina. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Beak and uninviting were the shores 
of New England in May, 1620, when a 
small band of Puritans landed on them, 
and at once proceeded to render thanks 
that they were at last at anchor, where 
they could worship their God as their 
consciences dictated. Inhospitable 
though the regions might be to others, 
to them it was the paradise long sought. 
Little cared they for the rigorous cli- 
mate, the perils of the forests, the dan- 
gers to be apprehended from the red 
men, or the hardships to be undergone 
in the formation of new homes. They 
had been moulded in the caldron of 
adversity and tempered by a life of so- 
briety. Theirs was a stern and rugged 
constitution, character, religion and 
God, and they were en rapport with 
their surroundings. That such a people 
should have left an ineffaceable impress 
on succeeding generations is not a mat- 
ter of wonder. The history of the men 
and events of this country is a history 
of the Puritans and their descendants. 
The Revolution, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the formation of the Union, 
the war of 1812, the crusade against 
slavery, the Rebellion, all attest the 
vigor of the leaven of Puritanism. 

Daniel Squire, the grandsire of the 
subject of this sketch, like all Puritans, 
held that the chief end of man is the 
service of God, and it was, therefore, 
perfectly natural that his son Orra (the 
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father of Watson C.) should have been 
educated forthe ministry. At the age of 
twenty-seven the Rev. Orra Squire en- 
tered the regular pastoral work in the 
Oneida Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. In 1837, at thirty 
years of age, having been born in 
1807, in Ontario County, N. Y., he mar- 
ried Erretta Wheeler, daughter of Eben- 
ezer Wheeler, who served in the war 
of 1812 with distinction, having started 
as captain, and having been promoted 
to the rank of colonel. The fruits of this 
union were Watson C., Mary, Frances 
and Ella; of whom three are now liv- 
ing—Mrs. Frances E. Joslin, at Craw- 
fordsville, Ind.; Mrs. Ella Parks, at 
Martinsville, Ind., and Watson C. 

The life of the Rev. Orra Squire was 
similar to that of all ministers in those 
days—deprivation of ease, unremitting 
attention to his pastoral work, and, at 
times, a quandary to ‘‘ make both ends 
meet on a minister's meagre salary.” 
His life was pure, noble and sincere; 
his mind was clear and vigorous, and 
his labors were fruitful of good results. 
He continued in his ministerial labors 
until age entitled him to a place on 
the retired list, and is yet living at 
Clyde, O. 

Senator Squire’s mother is also still 
living, at the advanced age of eighty- 
nine years. She still possesses the 
clearness of intellect and piety of char- 
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acter which have been her ruling traits 
through life. 

Watson C. Squire was born May 18th, 
1838, at Cape Vincent, N. Y. As may 
be anticipated, he was not “born with 
a golden spoon in his mouth.” Doubt- 
less, in early boyhood days, this fact 
troubled him little; but there was to 
come a time—when striving to obtain 
an education—during which he might 
have thought, 


Sell my soul for money ? 
Never! Yet let me think. 
Stay but for a moment while I question my conscience. 


His first schooling was at Falley 
Seminary, Fulton, N. Y. Even at 
this early age he seemed to be ani- 
mated by no other desire than ‘that of 
securing an education. Books were 
his meat and drink. Everything that 


came in his way was eagerly devoured. 
While other boys played, he studied. 


While others slept, he read. His 
avidity for knowledge excited the com- 
ment of even the teachers who were 
accustomed to such desires. When 
his first year ended it is not a matter of 
surprise that he stood well in his 
classes. A prodigious memory, cease- 
less application and an unquenchable 
thirst had accomplished that which it 
would take the ordinary student more 
time to accomplish. 

This brief spell did but whet his ap- 
petite for more, but to accomplish this 
he must work, and work he did. 
Thenceforth Watson C. Squire taught 
school in the winter, worked on the 
farm in the summer, and with the pro- 
ceeds thus obtained attended school in 
spring and fall, At the age of fifteen he 
taught Latin, algebra and geometry 
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in the town of Rose Valley, Wayne Co., 
N. Y. At sixteen he taught the Union 
School at Marcellus, Onondaga Co., 
N. Y. During this period of his life he 


‘ attended school at Falley Seminary, 


and afterward at Fairfield Sem- 
inary, Fairfield, N. Y. At the age 
of eighteen he entered the sophomore 
class of Wesleyan University, located 
at Middletown, Conn. There he grad- 
uated in 1859 at the age of twenty- 
one. At length his boyhood’s dreams 
had been fulfilled, the highest ambition 
of his early days realized. Hehad ab- 
sorbed all that was usually taught in 
the highest institutions of learning. 
Henceforth all scientific and literary 
progress, ifany, must be made unaided. 

His decision was briefly arrived at. 
His course in life had long been mapped 
out in his own mind. The bent of his 
inclinations had, for some time, been 
in the direction of the law. It wasa 
field that offered the strongest induce- 
ments toa man of his habits of close 
application, profound thought and an- 
alytical turn of mind. He therefore be- 
gan reading law in the office of Judge 
Ezra Graves, of Herkimer, N. Y. He 
had not been reading long, how- 
ever, when he received an offer to be- 
come the principal of Moravia Institute, 
of Moravia, N. Y. This offer he 
accepted and was still at the head of 
this institution when an event occurred 
that changed the whole tenor of his 
life. Sumter was fired upon. All 
thoughts of books, school, law flew to 
the winds. The soldier’s uniform and 
musket were to take the place of the 
professor's chair. That love of country 
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which inspired his Puritan ancestry to 
heroic deeds had ‘not lost one whit of its 
strength in its descent to young Squire. 
He did not wait to be drafted, but at once 
responded to the first call of President 
Lincoln for volunteers. Believing with 
every other loyal heart in the indis- 
soluble character of the Union, he par- 
ticipated in the public meetings which 
were held, immediately after the at- 
tack on Fort Sumter, for the purpose of 
denouncing that act and the menacing 
attitude of the Southern leaders, and to 
give voice to sentiments calculated to 
strengthen and encourage the govern- 
ment. It was at one of these meetings 
(of which he was the presiding officer) 
that he enlisted as a private soldier in 
the volunteer service and went to the 
front. He was promoted to be First 
Lieutenant of Company F, Nineteenth 
New York Infantry, in which regiment 
he served on the upper Potomac until 
the fall of 1861, when he was honor- 
ably discharged. 

He at once resumed the study of law 
in the office of Judge Rufus P. Ranney, 
of Cleveland, O., and in the following 
spring he graduated at the Cleveland 
Law School, and was admitted to prac- 
tice in the Supreme Court of the State 
of Ohio in June, 1862. 

But now he was ill content with his 
chosen profession. His thoughts in- 
stinctively turned to that great conflict 
being waged for the destruction of that 
constitution whose principles he had 
sworn to uphold upon his admission to 
practice. Day after day he scanned 
the columns of the daily press, and with 
a heavy heart saw that the strife was 
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to be prolonged far beyond what he or 
any other human being first antici- 
pated. Once more he resolved to offer 
his services to his country, and with 
this end in view he raised a crack corps 
of sharpshooters. His original com- 
mand was called the Seventh Indepen- 
dent Company of Ohio Sharpshooters, ° 
but he afterward commanded a battal- 
ion of six companies, called the First 
Battalion of Ohio Sharpshooters. He 
participated in all the operations of the 
Army of the Cumberland, including the 
great battles of Chickamauga, Chatta- 
nooga and Nashville. During the lat- 
ter portion of his term of service he 
was Judge-Advocate of the District of 
Tennessee, and served on the staff of 
Major-General Rousseau; also for a 
short time on the staff of Major-General 
George H. Thomas. 

The surrender of Lee terminated his 
service. He had enlisted “for the war,” 
and the war was over. He had justly 
won several promotions by meritorious 
services and by bravery on the battle- 
field. He was now to take up the 
broken threads of a civilian’s life again. 
In August, 1865, he was honorably 
mustered out of service and shortly 
afterward became the New York 
agent of the Remington Arms Com- 
pany. It was during this period 
of his life that he visited the capitals of 
Russia, Spain, Turkey, Mexico and 
other countries, and made heavy con- 
tracts to supply the governments of sev- 
eral foreign countries with arms. So 
successful were his negotiations, and so 
highly did the company appreciate 
them, that he was accorded an interest 
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and made a business manager of the 
company, and this at a time when the 
business of the concern ran up into 
millions annually. In 1871 and 1872 
nearly fifteen million dollars’ worth 
of arms were sold to the French Gov- 
ernment alone, including the arms and 
munitions which Colonel Squire bought 
of the United States Government. 

In 1876 he became largely interested, 
by purchase of property, in the Terri- 
tory of Washington, and in June, 1879, 
removed to Seattle, where he has since 
been engaged in various enterprises 
contributing to the development of his 
adopted city. With the exception of a 
single year during the past ten years 
he has been constantly engaged in 
farming, and at the present time pos- 
sesses two large farms, one of them 


being mainly devoted to dairy pur- 
poses, which he personally manages. 
In 1884 the residents of the then Ter- 
ritory of Washington petitioned Presi- 
dent Arthur to appoint a resident of the 
Territory as Governor, and their unani- 
mous choice, irrespective of party affili- 


ations, was Colonel Squire. As Presi- 
dent Arthur's acquaintance with Colo- 
nel Squire antedated the latter’s resi- 
dence in the Territory, he willingly 
complied with their wishes. His nomi- 
nation was at once confirmed by the 
Senate, and he assumed the duties of 
the office. He immediately began the 
preparation of a report to the Secretary 
of the Interior, setting forth the re- 
sources and development of the Terri- 
tory. Of this report Secretary Teller 
said: ‘‘This report of Governor 
Squire is the best report that has ever 
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been given by any Governor of any 
Territory.” It was clear and concise, 
yet comprehensive. It indicated the 
most painstaking research and vast 
labor. It immediately commanded the 
attention of capitalists throughout the 
Eastern States, and probably contri- 
buted in a more marked degree to that 
wonderful influx of capital which fol- 
lowed so closely on its heels, than any 
other single document ever issued from 
the Territory. And it is well worthy 
of note that in this (as in subsequent 
reports) Governor Squire clearly pointed 
out the dangers to be apprehended from 
an unrestricted Chinese immigration, 
and strenuously urged the passage of 
laws by Congress tending to operate as 
a check to this menace. It was during 
his own administration that he was a 
witness to the fulfillment of his unhappy 
prediction. That influx of Chinese 
(against which he vigorously warned 
Congress) assumed such proportions 
that the citizens in some localities at- 
tempted to take the law in their own 
hands and evict the Mongolians. In 
some instances there were  dis- 
turbances, but Governor Squire took 
prompt measures to uphold the majesty 
of the law, while at the same time 
striving to avoid unnecessary severity 
toward that class upon whose shoulders 
fell the heaviest burden of Chinese 
competition. It is now universally 
conceded that the course pursued by 
Governor Squire was the only one cal- 
culated to prevent serious outbreaks 
and the consequent bloodshed. Even 
the then leaders of the Chinese eviction 
movement are now numbered among 
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his warmest admirers and _ support- 
ers. 

At the expiration of his term of office 
Governor Squire devoted himself en- 
tirely to the management of his large 
landed interests. This he was engaged 
in when called upon to preside at the 
statehood convention held in Ellens- 
burg in January of the present year. 
He was also made president of the per- 
manent committee authorized to pro- 
cure and present memorials to Con- 
- gress petitioning for statehood. This 
work was laboriously prosecuted until 
success unexpectedly crowned the ef- 
forts put forth in that direction. 

Since that time the history of Gov- 
ernor Squire is so fresh in the minds of 
all that repetition is hardly necessary. 
Congress passed the enabling act grant- 
ing admission to statehood; an elec- 
tion was held resulting in an over- 
whelming majority for the Republican 
party, President Harrison issued his 
proclamation, and the Legislature as- 
sembled for the purpose of enacting 
necessary laws and to elect two United 
States Senators. Comment is superflu- 
ous in the face of the statement that 
Governor Squire was elected United 
States Senator on the first ballot, for 
which he was nominated, having re- 
ceived seventy-six out of the ninety-four 
Republican votes cast. Two additional 
Republican votes would have been cast 
for him had not sickness prevented the 
attendance of two voters. The Repub- 
licans desired to reward one who had 
been a life-long and consistent Republi- 
can—a Republican who cast his first 
vote for Lincoln, and who voted the 
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Republican ticket in front of the enemy 
at Chattanooga; a Republican who 
had for several years been an active 
member of the Republican Executive 
Committee of the State of New York; 
a Republican who has always given 
unsparingly of his time and money 
to the success of the party, and 
who has not only served his party 
loyally, but has proved faithful to the 
interests of the whole people when 
placed in official position. 

On the twenty-third of December, 
1868, at Ilion, N. Y., Senator Squire 
was married ‘to Ida Remington, 
daughter of Philo Remington. Mrs. 
Squire’s father was the eldest son of 
Eliphalet Remington, the founder of 
the great firm, the Remington Arms 
Company. Eliphalet Remington mar- 
ried Abigail Paddock. Five children 
were born to them, three sons and two 
daughters, of whom Philo Remington, 
a singularly noble and able man, was 
born in Herkimer County, N. Y., Octo- 
ber 30th, 1816. At the death of his 
father in 1861, he became the superin- 
tendent and guiding genius of the great 
Remington Armory. He did much to 
shape the career of Colonel Squire as a 
business man. In December, 1841, he 
had married Caroline Lathrop, daughter 
of Deacon John Lathrop. The fruits of 
this union were two daughters, Ella, 
and Ida, the wife of Senator Squire. 
Mrs. Squire was educated at the most 
reputable institutions for ladies of 
that day, Cazenovia and Sans Souci 
Seminaries, and without doubt is one 
of the most highly cultivated ladies of 
Washington. Four children grace the 
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household of Senator Squire and his 
wife— Remington, Shirley, Aidine, 
and Marjorie ; two boys and two girls, 
the eldest of whom is now at Wes- 
leyan University, while the others are 
with the Senator in Washington. 

Such is a brief sketch of the life of 
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Watson C. Squire. It shows what de- 
termination, energy and unflagging ap- 
plication, combined with an upright 
character, can accomplish. His record 
is a priceless heritage to his descend- 
ants. ; 

F. S. Musserrer. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH AND THIRTY-SEVENTH 
’ CONGRESSES. 


BY HON. JOHN HUTCHINS, A MEMBER OF THE THEN TWENTIETH OHIO DISTRICT. 


VIII. 


On the 13th of January Mr. Penning- 
ton, of New Jersey, made some forcible 
remarks on the necessity of the election 
of a Speaker, and concluded by offer- 
ing the following resolution : 

‘* Resolved, That this House will this 
day vote once for Speaker, and if no 
candidate shall have a majority of the 
votes cast, that the House will again 
vote ; and if no election be had, that 
no other vote shall then be taken until 
Monday next, at which time, at one 
o'clock, a vote for Speaker shall again 
be taken and the candidate having the 
highest number of votes shall be elected 
and so declared; and in case of a tie 
between the two candidates, that anew 
vote shall be immediately taken on the 
same principle.” 

This was objected to, and a pro- 
tracted discussion was the result. Mr. 
Washburn, of Maine, and Mr. Grow, 
Mr. Stanton and other Republicans 
claiming that the resolution was in 
order, while, the Democrats. opposed 


its introduction as not being in order. 
This discussion continued until Janu- 
ary 17th. Mr. Underwood, of Georgia, 
contended that the only thing in order 
was the resolution of Mr. Clark, of Mis- 
souri, condemning the Helper book 
and those who endorsed it, and made 
quotations from it as well as from Sen- 
ator Seward and other leading Repub- 
licans, showing the hostility of the Re- 
publicans to the South. 

January 17th Mr. Hutchins obtained 
the floor, when Mr. Pennington re- 
marked : ‘‘ Before the gentleman from 
Ohio proceeds, I wish to withdraw the 
resolution I offered the other day. It 
has expired by its own limitation, and 
I withdraw it to avoid confusion.” 

It was agreed to generally by the Re- 
publicans that a motion to elect a 
Speaker by a plurality vote, without 
conditions or exceptions, might result 
in the organization of the House. The 
pressure from all parts of the country 
for an organization was very great—so 
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great that the Democrats were yielding 
to it by abandoning their caucus can- 
didate and voting for men outside of 
their organization, hoping thereby to 
effect an organization. 

Mr. Hutchins, as preliminary to the 
introduction of the plurality mode of 
electing a Speaker, stated, in substance, 
that a majority of his political friends 
had agreed that the discussion which 
had taken place anterior to an organi- 
zation of the House was out of order 
—that he concurred in that opinion, 
and in his opinion it had been con- 
ducted in exceedingly bad taste, to use 
no harsher term ; and then said, as re- 
ported in the Globe : ‘‘ The Republican 
Party, sir, and the people of the free 
States, have been ruthlessly, and I 


might say shamelessly assailed. Their 


principles and their acts have been 
grossly misrepresented. ' Their motives 
and their patriotism have been rudely 
impeached. Their citizens have been 
denounced as worthy of the gallows 
for frankly expressing their undoubted 
constitutional rights—their sentiments 
on the subject of slavery.” He then 
stated that it had been claimed that 
certain persons were unfit to be elected 
Speaker, and claimed that each mem- 
ber had the right for himself to decide 
who was fit to be Speaker, and for 
whom he should vote, and that he in- 
tended in the few remarks he should 
make to confine himself strictly to the 
point of organization. He did not 
claim to be a party leader; he would 
impeach no one’s motives, but claimed 
that the interest of the Government and 
the condition of its creditors demanded 
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an immediate organization of the 
House ; that the country was sick at 
heart of the rhetorical and polemic ex- 
ercises which had been going on.in the 
House, and that he could see no way 
of effecting an organization, except in 
adopting the plurality rule. It is said 
this rule is unconstitutional. The lan- 
guage of the Constitution is brief: ‘‘The 
House of Representatives shall choose 
their Speaker and other officers.” The 
manner of choice is left to the discre- 
tion of the House. It may be done 
viva voce or by ballot. Ifa majority de- 
clare that the person who shall receive 
the greatest number of votes shall be 
Speaker, that is the action of the major- 
ity ; the majority can speak in that 
way. We have precedents from both 
the political parties of the country, 
but he would not refer to the records - 
of the House where they are to be 
found. 

Mr, Washburn, of Maine, asked Mr. 
Hutchins to yield the floor for a mo- 
ment, that he might refer to the action 
of the House in 1855 and 1856, and he 
did so. 

Mr. Washburn: ‘‘ The gentleman 
has said very forcibly, I think, that the 
House may choose its Speaker in the 
form and manner which it may see fit 
to adopt. The majority of the House 
may think it well to elect a Speaker by 
a viva voce vote by ballot, by the pas- 
sage of a resolution by the majority 
declaring that a gentleman named 
therein shall be Speaker, or the ma- 
jority may declare that whoever may 
be selected by any number of mem- 
bers shall be Speaker of the House. 
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- That was the position of the House four 
years ago.” 

Mr. Washburn then caused to be read 
the precedents referred to, at consider- 
‘able length, and claimed they fully 
sustained his position, and argued with 
great force that the plurality rule was 
constitutional. 

Mr. Hutchins resumed the floor, and, 
among other things, said : ‘‘I am sorry 
that it becomes my duty here to an- 
nounce upon this floor that, in my judg- 
ment, there is a respectable, intelligent 
and determined minority here who do 
not desire an organization. I believe, 


in the expressive language of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama (Mr. Pugh), that 
there are men who, if they could have 
their way, would perpetuate discord 
here, and I admire them for their talent 


and boldness, and I envy their ability, 
though I cannot imitate it, who are for 
keeping up this disorganization with a 
view of carrying out their dis-Union 
schemes. There is a class of men 
upon this floor who profess to believe 
the Bible was given to man, the Decla- 
ration of Independence was adopted, 
and the Constitution of the United 
States framed to perpetuate and extend 
the institution of negro slavery, and 
they say there is an anti-slavery senti- 
ment in the free States, yes, in some of 
the slave States, permeating the whole 
body politic, in such sort that it is in- 
curable, and that the only remedy is a 
peaceable dissolution of the Union, and 
in their opinion there is not even in 
the Democratic Party pro-slavery salt 
enough to save the Government. I 
believe, sir, that is the reason why this 
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House cannot be organized. j 
I have no fear for the dissolution of the 
Union. The body politic is not very 
much diseased on that subject. It may 
be so in certain localities, but the great 
majority of the people, even of the 
slave-holding States, when the question 
assumes a practical form for action, 
will speak out, and speak out deter- 
minedly and with effect. I know we 
have a set of political doctors all over 
the free States who are applying Union- 
saving plasters to the Northern part of 
the body politic. I do not profess to 
have a great deal of knowledge in the 
healing art, but I beg leave respectfully 
to suggest that the best way is to apply 
the plaster on the sore.’ (Laughter.) It 
may be true that a plaster on the head 
may relieve inflammation in the heel,and 
vice versa, but I think not. It is time 
we were organized. I think the cred- 
itors of the Government have aright to 
demand of the House that it be organ- 
ized. I do not myself expect to get 
through this Congress on flowery beds 
of ease. If anybody had an expecta- 
tion of that sort, I think it must have 
been pretty well dispelled by the exhi- 
bition we have had here. Gentlemen 
say they are opposed to night sessions ; 
that they may lead to rows. If rows 
are forced upon us we will dispose of 
them as we do other business—in the 
order in which they are presented. We 
are here peaceably and quietly to main- 
fain our rights and the constitutional 
rights of our constituents, even to the 
sacrifice of our lives, if need be. I now 
move that the House proceed to choose 
a Speaker viva voce, and that the person 
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receiving the largest number of votes 
is hereby declared Speaker, and on that 
motion I call the previous question.” 
Mr. Winslow and Mr. Pryor objected. 
Then there was a protracted debate as 
to points of order, etc., which lasted 
till February 1st, when a Speaker was 
elected by a majority vote. What be- 
came of the motion to elect by the plu- 
rality rule ; whether it went on the ta- 
ble or under the table, or, like Mahom- 
et’s coffin, was suspended midway 
between heaven and earth, I do not 


know. Fora number of days the only 


thing discussed was whether the mo- 
tion was in order, in which the most 
experienced men in the House, on both 
sides, took part ; but finally the discus- 
sion drifted into the old channel—the 
Helper book, the hostility of the North 


to slavery, and the right of a State 
to secede. Extracts were read from 
Northern papers, and letters from North- 
ern men were also read, to show that 
operatives in Eastern factories. were 
not as well off as the slaves of the 
South. So much was the right of a 
State to secede brought before the 
House by Southern men that Mr. 
Noell, of Missouri, and Mr. Bristow, of 
Kentucky, made speeches against it. 
Mr. Noell’s speech, as a legal argument, 
was more able than the one quoted 
from early in the debate, and went 
more into detail as to the opinions of 
the framers of the Constitution on the 
subject. The following are the propo- 
sitions which Mr. Noell discussed : 

1.. That the Federal Government is a 
compact between the States, not as or- 
ganized State Governments, but in their 
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highest sovereign capacity as commu- 
nities of people. 

2. That the powers of the various de- 
partments of the Federal Government 
have been arranged with special refer- 
ence to the reserved rights of the States 
and people, and means are thereby 
provided for the protection of both. 

3. That in case of any attempt or ac- 
tual infraction or violation of those 
rights, the protection and remedy are 
to be sought through the means pro- 
vided by the Constitution, and not by 
secession or nullification. 

4. That in case all these remedies are 
appealed to and fail, and our grievances 
shall become so enormous that revolu- 
tion and the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment are preferable to further submis- 
sion, then we may resort to the ud#ma 
ratio of all people under any form of 
government—to overthrow by force the 
existing, and establish a new govern- 
ment to secure our safety and happiness. 

5. That it is against the true policy of 
the South to dissolve the Union or se- 
cede from it, and on the real question 
that divides parties the South always 
did hold, and will continue to hold, un- 
der this Government all the power 
necessary for her security, protection 
and equality. 

The argument of Mr. Noell was one 
of the ablest I have read on the con- 
struction of the Constitution on this 
subject, except the great arguments of 
Daniel Webster in 1830, in reply to Mr. 
Hayne, and in 1833, in reply to John C. 
Calhoun. Two of Mr. Noell’s proposi- 
tions are framed with reference to the 
attitude of the South on the slavery 
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question. During the debate on the 
plurality rule, Mr. Colfax had brought 
to light the fact that the Southern mem- 
bers had entered into a written agree- 
ment to resist to the last ditch the 
adoption of that rule. 
’ Mr. Botiler, in a long speech, ad- 
mitted that he had signed such a paper, 
and with frankness justified it in the 
following words : “I do not hesitate to 
say that I was one of those, after the 
discussion arose in the House the other 
day, that sought out the paper referred 
to by the gentleman from Indiana and 
placed my name to it, pledging myself 
to stand here day and night—aye, to 
eat here, to drink here, to live here, 
and, if necessary, to die here—before I 
would give my sanction, as a Repre- 
sentative from Virginia, to that rule, 
when I am satisfied that its adoption 
would result in the election of John 
Sherman as Speaker of this House.” 
January 30th, Mr. Sherman, on his 
own motion, had concluded that, per- 
haps, the House could be organized by 
withdrawing from the contest, and he 
realized the great importance of an or- 
ganization. There was no caucus of 
Republicans called, to my knowledge, 
asking him to withdraw. I had no 
personal conversation with him on the 
subject. Hissupporters were willing to 
stand by him. In fact, Mr. Stevens, on 
the 25th of January, had stated in the 
House, in substance, that we had been 
told that, unless we yielded, this House 
should remain disorganized till 1861, 
and that discord should remain per- 
petual, and then added: ‘‘Now, I do 
not know whether our friends here will 
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follow my views. We have fixed on 
an honorable and worthy standard- 
bearer for our candidate, and we shall 
stand by him if this House were not 
organized until the crack of doom.” 
(Some cries of ‘‘Good” from Republi- 
can benches. ) 

On the thirty-ninth ballot the Demo- 
crats and the Americans voted for Wil- 
liam N. H. Smith, an American, from 
North Carolina, the Republicans voting 
for Mr. Sherman. Mr. Smith received 
112 votes—necessary to a choice 115. 
Mr. Bocock, in casting his vote for Mr. 
Smith, took occasion to remark, in sub- 
stance, that he did it to make one blow 
to repress the ‘‘ irrepressible conflict,” 
and he thought the announcement of 
his election would do much to remove 
the dark clouds which lowered over the 
House. 

January 30th Mr. Sherman withdrew 
his name as a candidate, and gave his 
reasons in a brief speech, which is 
worthy of quoting here: 

**Eight weeks ago I was honored by 
the votes of a large plurality of my fel- 
low-members for the high office of 
Speaker of this House. Since that time 
they have adhered to their choice with 
a fidelity that has won my devotion and 
respect, and, as I believe, the approba- 
tion of their constituents. They have 
stood undismayed amidst threats of dis- 
union and disorganization, conscious of 
the rectitude of their purpose, warm in 
their attachment to the Constitution and 
the Union and obedient to the rules of 
order and law, they have been silent, 
firm, manly. On the other hand, 
they have seen their ancient adver- 















sary, and their only natural adversary, 
reviving anew the fires of sectional dis- 
cord, broken into fragments. They 
have seen some of them shielding 
themselves behind a written combina- 
tion to prevent the majority of the 
House from prescribing rules forsits or- 
ganization. They have heard openly 
pronounced threats of disunion ; pro- 
claimed that if a Republican be duly 
elected President of the United States, 
they would tear down this fair fabric of 
our rights and liberties, and break up 
the Union of the States. And now they 
have seen their ancient adversary, 


broken, dispersed and disorganized, . 


unite in supporting a gentleman who 
was elected to Congress as an Ameri- 
can, in open and avowed opposition to 
the Democratic organization. 

“Mr, Clerk, I should regret exceed- 
ingly, and believe it would be a national 
calamity, to have any one who is a 
supporter, directly or indirectly, of this 
Administration, or who owes it any al- 
legiance or favor or affection, occupy- 
ing a position of importance or promi- 
nence in this House. I would regard 
it as a public calamity to have the 
power of this House placed, directly or 
indirectly, under the control of this Ad- 
ministration. It would be, it seems to 
me, a fatal policy to trust the power of 
this House to the control of gentlemen 
who have proclaimed that, under any 
circumstances or in any event, they 
would dissolve the Union of these States. 
For this reason we would be wanting 
in our duty to our God and our coun- 
try if we did not avert such a result of 
this contest. I regard it as the highest 
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duty of patriotism tosubmerge personal 
feelings, to. sacrifice all personal prefer- 
ences and all private interests to the 
good of our common country. 

‘*T said here a few days ago, and I 
have always stood in the position, that 
when I became convinced that any of 
my political friends or associates could 
receive further support outside of the 
Republican organization, I would retire 
from the field and yield to him the 
honor of the position that the partiality 
of friends assigned me. I believe that 
time has now arrived. I believe thata 
greater concentration can now be made 
on another gentleman who from the be- 
ginning has acted with me. Therefore, 
Mr. Clerk, I respectfully withdraw my 
name as candidate, and, in doing so, 
allow me to return my heartfelt thanks 
for the generous-hearted support of all 
my political friends, and especially to 
those gentlemen with whom I have not 
the tie of a party name, but the higher 
one of a common purpose and sympa- 
thy. And if I can ask one more favor, 
it would be that in an unbroken column, 
with an unfaltering front and unwaver- 
ing line, each of them will cast his vote 
in favor of any one of our number who: 
can command the highest vote and 
who can be elected Speaker of the 
House.” (Suppressed applause.) 

Until the withdrawal of Mr. Sherman 
not a single Republican had wavered 
in his support. 

The name of Mr. Pennington, of New 
Jersey, was then presented as a candi- 
date, and three ballots were had, and 
on February ist, on the forty-fourth 
ballot, Mr. Pennington received 117°; 
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Mr: McClernand, 85 ; Mr. Gilmer, 16. 
Whole number of votes cast, 233. 
During the taking of this vote, and 
before the official announcement was 
made, great confusion prevailed, and 
all sorts of remarks were made by Mr. 
Kieth and others from the South. Mr. 
Kieth indulged in much talk, and, 
among other things, said: ‘‘Let me 
ask some of these gentlemen over here 
whether they think in going for a man 
who is in favor of the Fugitive Slave 
Law—an old-time Whig, as he: calls 
himself—that they do not demoralize 
their party by affiliation. You could 


not get this floating body of opinion 
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that was ready adroitly to ally itself 
here and there, it may be for a recom- 
pense. It is so said and we will soon 
see. You could not get this floating 
body of opinion on a straight-out nomi- 
nee of your party, so you took him 
down sand put up'a man who is in 
favor of the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
the successor of Mr. Giddings goes for 
him.” 

Several hours of this kind of talk 
were indulged in before the announce- 
ment of this vote, when Mr. Penning- 
ton was conducted to the chair by Mr. 
Bocock and Mr. Sherman. 





IN BEAUTIFUL PARIS. 


MR. SESSIONS’ SUMMER IN EUROPE AND AFRICA. 


. We leave London for Paris wa Dover, 
Calais route. The English channel is 
two hours’ ride by rail from London 
through an uninteresting part of Eng- 
land, but it is by far the shortest way 
across the much dreaded Channel, 
which is almost always rough ; ladies 
often grow sick when they approach the 
water, and some are terribly sick when 
they get on board the steamer. . Our 
stay in London was a delightful one, 
and we expect to return after our tour 
is over for another week. We cannot 
speak too highly of the hotels of Lon- 
don. 
embankment, we get nice accommo- 
dations, .with excellent service and 


At the Arundel,:on the Thames— 


meals at- nine shillings, or $2.25 per 
day and no ‘“‘tipping.” 

Our:ride across the Channel was de- 
lightful, and now we are on the soil of 
France again. Paris is 280 miles from 
London by Calais. We left London at 
8:40 A. M., and arrived in Paris at 5:40 
P. M., ornine hours. We find Paris as 
clean and beautiful as when we first 
saw it in 1878, when we attended the 
former exposition. We do not see the 
twin ship ‘‘Calais-Dover,” in which we 
crossed the Channel on. its first trip in 
1878, which was going to revolutionize 
and do away with the dreadful rocking 
of the steamer in crossing the Channel; 
but other improvements have been 
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made, and she has been withdrawn as 
altogether too slow, and is now offered 
for sale to anyone who wants a float- 
ing hospital. 

Paris is always attractive, clean and 
beautiful, and this is especially notice- 
able on coming from black, dismal- 
looking London. We secured rooms 
at the St. Petersburg Hotel ; the table 
de héte dinner is served in eight 
courses, and it takes an hour to. get 
through; the bill of fare was in Rus- 
sian and French, and we could only 
tell what was coming when it was 
served, which was in the order named: 
soup, fish, roast beef, carrots and cab- 
bage, crab salad, pigeons, cherry pud- 
ding, jelly and cake and strawberries. 
The French beat the world in the cul- 
inary art. In London we were sur- 
prised that scarcely any vegetables 
were served at meals. 

We were delighted with beautiful 
Paris, as we walked from the Grand 
Opera House, one of the finest in the 
world, down the Avenue de la Opera 
and about the city. The New York 
Herald publishes a London and Paris 
edition of its paper, and its offices are 
conspicuous on the avenue, with four 
large front windows. We learn that it 
is a great success. It certainly is a 
great convenience for Americans so- 
journing here. We get the news ina 
compact, sprightly manner, not only 
from America, but from all over the 
world. 

EXPOSITION. 

The American section is closed on 
Sunday. Americans in Paris do not 
believe in doing as Parisians do, and in 
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this they show wisdom. The notable 
characteristic of this exhibition is the 
conspicuous part of it accorded to the 
United States. America is the only 
great country that has participated offi- 
cially in the fair. Hence it is that the 
hearty co-operation of republican 
America, both official and private, has 
been so warmly appreciated, and this 
appreciation has been shown in many 
ways. Our visit to the exposition to- 
day was a rare opportunity ; it is held 
on the same grounds (although consid- 
erably enlarged) as when we attended 
the exposition in 1878, and looks, as 
you enter the grounds, very much as it 
did then, only the buildings and 
grounds are much more elaborately 
and artistically decorated, and this is 
an art which the French possess to a 
higher degree than any other nation. 
The French government voted nine 
millions of dollars to aid the great ex- 
position. This is, to my mind, the 
most magnificent world’s exposition 
that has ever been held. We visited 
our own at Philadelphia, the one held 
at Vienna and at Amsterdam. Ger- 
many is the only country having no 
representation. This is, no doubt, ow- 
ing to the bad feeling existing between 
the two countries. At the opening 
ceremonies no official representative of 
the European powers were present. 
This, of course, is due to the fact that 
the whole affair was planned by the 
French republic as a kind of a memo- 
rial of the revolution of 1789, as also of 
the republic of 1889. The govern- 
ments of Europe, based on the ‘‘divine 
right of kings,” could hardly be ex- 
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pected to join in the formalities of re- 
joicing on the subversion of the old 
order of things, and the nominal en- 
thronement of the people. 

The great Eiffel tower, one thousand 
feet high, is a disappointment; as you 
approach it from the Seine, you see it 
all the way up the river, and when you 
come to the bottom and look up, it 
does not appear higher than the Wash- 
ington monument at the capital, which 
is, I believe, five hundred and fifty feet 
high, and is much more commanding 
and grand. I think our Washington 


monument is the most imposing in the 
world. The Eiffel cost about one mil- 
lion three hundred thousand dollars. 
The French regard it as akind of monu- 
ment to the new regime. 


Mr. Eiffel 
was attacked at the outset by the art- 
ists and literary men of France, and 
they issued an exaggerated public pro- 
test against ‘‘ this unartistic and useless 
monstrosity destined to dwarf all other 
monuments of the city.” 

As was to be expected, this is pre- 
eminently a French exposition. We 
have spent several days in it and have 
been much interested in the art galler- 
ies of all the European countries and 
of America. There are about fifty 
thousand paintings on_ exhibition. 
France has much the largest number. 
The United States has a very creditable 
display—a great improvement over that 
of 1878—but I do not consider it any 
better than the exhibition at our cen- 
tennial exposition in Columbus last 
year. 

The American department of ma- 
chinery is superior and is spoken of 
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favorably. Edison’s large and mag- 
nificent exhibit is the cynosure of all 
eyes ; it covers more space than any 
other exhibit, even from France, if I 
am not mistaken. Edison’s phono- 
graph and Taintor’s graphophone—re- 
corders and reproducers of sound—at- 
tract much attention; great crowds 
form in long lines to take their turn in 
trying them, and this continues day 
after day. One of the ‘“‘ dressed beef” 
cars from Chicago attracts much no- 
tice. Welook in vain for one of our 
magnificent locomotives. How it 
would take the shine off the dark, 
roughly made engines of France and 
Italy which stand forth as if they 
were the me plus ultra of human skill 
and taste in this direction. What a 
pity, too, that we do not have some of 
those splendid American cars, described 
and illustrated in Scribner's magazine. 
A European sleeping car is indeed ex- 
hibited, but how inferior to Pullman’s 
vestibuled car. Outside of Machinery 
Hall, America has sent many things 
which appear more striking on this side 
of the ocean than on the other. I look 
around for our Columbus carriages and 
buggies, but do not find any; they 
ought to be represented. The carriage 
exhibits of two New York and Chicago 
firms receive much notice ; the light, 
hickory wheels astonish Europeans, 
who are accustomed to heavy tires and 
spokes and hubs which we would 
hardly put under lumber wagons, But 
it is the buggies that cause foreigners 
to open their eyes the widest, as those 
admirable vehicles are unknown in 
Europe. Why did not somebody send 
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a buckboard? It would have caused 
another “C'est drole, ca!” The trim, 
light, green brooms of a Buffalo house 
attract considerable attention. This is 
because European broomcorn is of the 
coarsest sort, and the continental house- 
wife has to put up with heavy, unpli- 
able, stiff brooms that we would rele- 
gate to the stable. The American type- 
writers are a continual attraction, and 
stand as wonders of the American sec- 
tion. It is amusing to see the average 
Parisian studying the motto written be- 
fore his eyes by the deft hand of an 
American girl, “Life is too short to 
write in the old way.” Some one said 
that an unlinguistic Frenchman re- 
marked the other day as he ran his eye 
over that clearly printed sentence, 
‘‘You see what a bungle these ma- 
chines make of it; I cannot under- 
stand a word.” Type-writers are not 
used in -Europe. American boots, 
American lamps, American rocking- 
chairs are all superior to those manu- 
factured in the Old World, and conse- 
quently awaken more interest than 
Tiffany’s and some other jeweler’s dis- 
plays, although the petrified woods 
from Colorado and the West, and the 
case of American gold and jewels in 
the rough as taken from the mines re- 
ceive much attention. Indeed, they 
were a surprise to me; I did not realize 
that they had such a variety of precious 
stones. The Parisians are astonished 
that we have such artistic jewelers in 
America. They certainly do great 
credit to the artistic side of American 
industrial talent. 

I noticed in passing through the 
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great Machinery Hall that around the 
roof of this mighty building, inside, are 
painted the arms of the chief cities of 
France, with the names under each. 
Six of these are executed double the 
size of the others, and three of them 
are Washington, St. Petersburg and 
London. These are the only foreign 
cities to which prominence is given. 
St. Petersburg is there because of a 
political alliance which tacitly exists 
between France and Russia. Wash- 
ington is given the place of honor op- 
posite Paris, between St. Petersburg 
and London. There is significance in 
this bit of decoration. 

President Carnot opened the horticul- 
tural exhibition to-day. Mrs. Carnot 


was present. He is a small man, per- 
haps five feet four inches in height, of 


slight build, and very dark, with Latin 
features. His popularity is, no doubt, 
owing to his good sense in not mixing 
up with the different factions ; he 
evidently takes for his motto, “Silence 
is golden.” His wife is an intelligent 
looking, bright woman, with classic 
features. 

To-day we came across the only ex- 
hibit from Ohio: Fay & Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, machinery for the manufact- 
ure of wood; they were here in 1878. 
South America is well represented. 
The French are evidently seeking close 
alliance with the South American re- 
publics, and are getting a splendid trade 
with them. The United States, I fear, 
are neglecting these important States as 
regards our commercial relations. In 
the Nicaraugua building we were 
shown a cast of a bird’s-eye view of 
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the great Nicaraugua Canal, with water, 
mountain and waterfalls from the rocks, 
made in Washington. It is a splendid 
piece of engineering. The engineer 
was present and explained it all. He 
is sure that it will be built ; he showed 
us how much had already been done, 
and informed us that the capital is 
already largely subscribed by Ameri- 
cans. President Carnot said in pass- 
ing the other day, ‘‘that it was sure to 
be built, although the management got 
into the hands of ‘American sharks,’ 
and not ‘French spendthrifts,’ as the 
Panama Canal failure had.” This will 
be, when finished, one of America’s 
greatest triumphs. Last Thursday 225,- 
000 people were said to have been on 
the grounds of the exposition. The 
admission fee is popular, only one franc, 
or twenty cents. It is always an in- 
teresting sight to see the French people 
winding their way around the exposi- 
tion; they use so many words to ex- 
press an idea, and gesticulate so much. 
The ladies are so artistically dressed, and 
are, many of them, so pretty, with their 
luminous dark eyes, that one feels like 
stopping to look at them. The contrast 
with the English women is very great ; 
the latter are plain looking and dowdy- 
ish in their dress. “Two beautiful girls 
passed us in the main building, one a 
blonde and the other a brunette. _One 
of our party called our attention to 
them ; they were the most. beautiful 
girls and the most stylishly dressed 
that we had seen. Two of our party 
said they were French; the third, an 
American.artist, insisted that they were 
Americans, and gaye as his: reason 
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that ‘‘You never see French ladies 
swinging their arms in that way, with 
their parasols, as they walk. The 
Americans do it to show their inde- 
pendence” We found afterward that 
he was right. 

We visited the Salon in the morning; - 
there are here about 4,000 modern paint- 
ings. The selections are made from 
pictures presented by whoever chooses, 
a committee having the matter in 
charge; more are rejected than ac- 
cepted. I have visited Paris a half 
dozen times, and always visit the Salon. 
This year’s display is far superior to 
any we ever saw. We see very few of 
the older American artists; but the 
young men are coming to the front 
with wonderful success, and are cer- 
tainly equal to any in the Salon. Many 


were marked by the committee as hav- 


ing merit. Americans do not have a 
fair show on account of the prejudice 
against them caused by the thirty per 
cent. duty charged by our government 
on all works of art by foreign artists 
which come to the United States. This 
is an outrage, and injures our own 
artists here, preventing them from re- 
ceiving the advantages which other 
artists receive in the way of free in- 
struction, etc. 

Paris to-day (Sunday) wears its most 
delicious aspect; the rain last night 
cooled the atmosphere, and all manner 
of out-door sports are going on. Horse 
racing, steam launch racing, bicycle and 
tricycle racing, and all sorts of fresh air 
and fresh water sports are holding high 
carnival. ‘‘The Wild West . Show” 
seems to be the most popular.. We con- 
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cluded to rest to-day, and worship God 
in American fashion. We went to the 
American chapel in the morning, which 
was filled with Americans, and a liberal 
contribution was, taken up for the ben- 
efit of. the sufferers by the terrible 
Johnstown. calamity. I remember the 
town well; in 1840 I passed through it 
on the canal, and I have, since then, 
watched its growth and prosperity with 
interest. In.the cars and everywhere 
deep sympathy is expressed. In the 
afternoon we went to the Church of 
‘the Madalaine”; the Catholics have 
a way of getting out the rich and the 
poor to their services ; the church was 
well filled, and they were going and 
coming from early morning until even- 
ing. We go this afternoon to hear Pére 
Hyacinth. 

Everywhere we see soldiers in com- 
panies and regiments marching about 
the city ; there are 60,000 in the city in 
the fortifications. The Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, with Princess Louise, 
Victoria and Maud, Prince Albert Victor 
and Prince George, their children, ar- 
rived here Saturday and attended ser- 
vice to-day at the English chapel. The 
English do, not like. the republic of 
France, and the Prince and his family 
were not received royally, but just the 
same as common people, except that he 
called on President Carnot, and the 
President returns the call to-day. Paris 
is very gay, and to-day is so cool and 
delightful that every passage to the ex- 
position is crowded with all manner of 
vehicles; we noticed on one of the 
streets a man and woman harnessed to 
a cart; on another a woman was draw- 
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ing a large cart, and'in it was a barrel 
with a man sitting on it, probably her 
liege lord ; in contrast with these were © 
many elegant turnouts. 

We had letters from Senator Sherman 
to Hon. Whitelaw Reid, United States 
Minister to France, whom I had not 
seen since the war. I had met him at 
different places during the war (when 
I was in the Sanitary Commission) 
when he was the war correspondent of 
the Cincinnati Gaszef/te. He is an Ohio 
man, and we are all delighted with his 
promotion. from time to time ; he now 
holds one of the highest positions in the 
gift of the President, with credit to him- 
self, no doubt, and honor to our govern- 
ment. Our driver, through mistake, 


took us to his residence, which he had 
just rented, and where he will support 


the dignity of our great and growing 
country. We. were received by: Mrs, 
Reid, who, like many other ladies not 
wives of United States Ministers, was 
having trouble with her range, which 
would not work ; she had sent for her 
architect, but it being Whit-Monday and 
a holiday, she could not arrange for the 
range to-day, much to her discomfort, 

We have spent much of to-day visit- 
ing artists’ studios in the Latin quarter 
of the city: One poor fellow—a most 
promising American artist—we found 
in poor plight ; his landlord had seized 
on all his effects in his studio for rent, 
and in the Salon, where he had received 
‘‘honorable mention” for a splendid 
painting on which he had spent $1,500 ; 
he was entirely out of money. This is a 
sample of what our young artists endure; 
he has been here nine years, and was 
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happy in getting his paintings admitted 
_ to the Salon. He is bound to obtain 
renown in his profession. I ordered 
one of his pictures'to help him out. 
We went to other studios on the top 
stories of high buildings ; some of them 
were dirty and uninviting, showing 
poverty and struggle on every hand ; 
ladies’ studios and men’s studios all 
mixed up together; and a good many 
slanderous things are said about them. 
In one of these studios is one of the 
most promising of the younger French 
artists, who has made a number of 
sketches for Harper's Monthly; we went 
suddenly into his studioand saw a young 
girl posing for a model. Our young 
Washington artist, to whom we are in- 
debted for numerous favors, has the 


nicest studio that we saw. He says that 
he is going to stay here until he gets a 


painting admitted into the Salon. He 
has commenced it; it is a ‘‘Study of 
Venice.” From here we went to the 
studio of one of France’s greatest 
artists, Monsieur Bouguereau, whose 
paintings bring fabulous prices—from 
five to thirty thousand dollars. He was 
at work, but kindly showed us six or 
eight of his best paintings. He paints 
altogether figure pieces, many of them 
nude ; he also has some religious sub- 
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jects. Miss Gardner, an American 
lady, has been in Paris for twenty years 
and Bouguereau’s pupil. She is proba- 
bly the best lady artist in Paris, and 
her paintings now bring high prices. 
Artists here say that her paintings are 
fully equal to her master’s. I bought 
two from her in 1878, ‘‘ Maud Muller” 
and ‘‘Priscilla, or the Puritan Maiden,” 
which would now bring three times as 
much as I gave for them. Americans 
are proud of her. 

We leave to-morrow for Spain, Port- 
ugal and Africa, returning by Algiers, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Sicily, Italy and Swit- 
zerland. I have been anxious for many 
years to visit Spain in the winter, but 
have not been able to accomplish it, 
and I now take June, expecting to hear 
the nightingales sing in the Alhambra. 
Since reading in my boyhood our own 
Prescott’s history of Spain and Wash- 
ington Irving’s Spain, I have felt great 
interest in the country, remembering 
what a large and valuable portion of 
the United States she once held posses- 
sion of. I also wanted to see with my 
own eyes the country in which are laid 
the scenes of the sprightly Gil Blas, and 
the illustrious knight, Don Quixote de 
la Mancha. F. C. Sgsstons. 

June 6th, 1889. 
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SLOAN LEE ON THE MOUNTAIN.* 


WELL, here let us stop 
And take breath, there’s the top 
Of Mount Sheridan, standing out clear in the 
sun. 
Over there is the mine 
Away above timber-line ; 
And the trail—well, don’t slip, for you'll find 
it no fun. 


Yes, it is a rough place 
Right here on the face 
Of the cliff—see the rocks rolling down to its 
foot. 
It’s a straight chute, you see ; 
Not a shrub nor a tree 
To furnish a grip—not a twig nor a root. 


Take that stone for a seat ; 
There’s the ledge, brace your feet ; 
Sit and rest while my promise I'll keep, 
And tell you the tale 
How in thunder and hail 
I was led to the mine for shelter and sleep. 


One chill April day 
I brought up in Fairplay, 
On a tramp up to Leadville, for something 
to do. 
I was hungry and cold, 
All my outfit was old— 
Hat torn, and overalls nearly worn through. 


I could not engage 
A seat on the stage, 


*The fers of Sloan Lee, in the cemetery at Lead- 


Col., is marked by a slab containing these 
: “TI will lift up mine eyes unto the hills,” an 
inscription made at the suggestion of a friend, Mr. 
rge F. Batchelder, now ident of the Colorado 
Mining Stock Exchange, and also President of the 
Brownlow Mining Company. One of the valuable 
mines now owned by Mr.- Batchelder was discovered 
by Sloan Lee, at whose instance Mr. Batchelder made 
the ascent of Horse Shoe Mountain, 'to which allusion 
is made in the following tribute to the dead prospector, 
whose career is paralleled by that of many another 
miner whose work ended in death searching for gold 
in the Hills of God. 


For the fare was six dollars—I didn’t have three; 
To take the short road, 
They said—with no load— 

The pass by the Horse Shoe was safest for me. 


So I traveled along, 
Feeling hopeful and strong, 
As I footed it over the steep mountain trail; 
But when high on the range, 
Met a storm fierce and strange— 
Wind, lightning and thunder, with snow, rain 
and hail. 


’T was a terrible storm, 
With no show to keep warm, : 
Nor shelter in sight from the staggering blast, 
But my head struck a rock, 
I was felled by the shock, 
Lying low at its foot—and there I held fast. 


I clung close to the ledge, 
Creeping under its edge, 
And lay there exhausted, my head on a stone. 
And I groaned with each sigh, 
Oh! how dreary to die 
On the range, in the storm, by this rock all 
alone. 


I was sheltered, and slept 
By the rock where I’d crept, 
Till the morning broke clear on the snow-cov- 
ered peaks. 
In beauty it tipped 
All the mountains white-lipped, 
With broad sheets of silver and bright golden 
streaks. 


Ah! silver and gold 
Rim the clouds, and untold 
Is the wealth inthese hillswhich around meIsee; 
But here, where I lie, 
I may as well die, 
For there’s nothing for me; there’s no help 
for Sloan Lee. 
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Then I picked up a lump, 
In my heart felt a thump 
And cried out te God my distrust to forgive, 
For I saw ’twas rich ore. 
Soon I found there was more, 
And grew strong with the thought it was worth 
while to live. 


‘Have you ever been poor, 
And compelled to endure 
The taunts of your cretlitors dunning for pay ? 
» While enduring the taunt 
Seen your family want 
For the comforts you owe to them, day after 
day? 


Then you know how 'twould seem 
To awake from your dream 
Of disgrace and of poverty, trouble and woe, 
And know you have cheer 
For those who are dear, 
And the means to pay every debt that you 
owe. 


Well, I opened that lead 
And supplied all the need 
Of my home and my family ; paid every claim, 
And could look once again - 
In the faces of men, 
And not be ashamed at the sound of my name. 


Now, whatever the time, 
When the steep trail I climb, 
I stop here in storm, and I stop here in calm, 
And praise Him who taught 
Me to know the great thought 
To be found in the hundred and twenty-first 
Psalm. 


Fall! No; never fear. 
I often stand here 
And cling to this rock, while my eyes thus I 
raise, 
Tho’ with tears often dim, 
And repeat it to Him, 
With the low voice of prayer, or the loud shout 
of praise. 


I will lift up my eyes, 
Away up where the skies 


Meet the cliffs in the air from whence my help 
came; 
My help, like His word, 
Cometh free from the Lord— 
True, I stumbled upon it; ’twas from Him all 
the same. 


He lifted the hills ; 
*Tis His hand that fills 
All these veins with their riches, for people 
who seek. 
To the heavens and earth 
By His word He gave birth— 
Carved out all these cafions, raised each moun. 
tain peak. 


What! Stumble and slide 
Down the steep mountain-side, 
Where the rocks by the torrents are furrowed 
and grooved ? 
No ; the rock where I stand 
He holds up with His hand, 
And He will not suffer my foot to be moved. 


Fall asleep? Yes, I may; 
But what does He say? 
His promise is sure, His word He will keep. 
He that keepeth thee 
Will thy guardian be, 
For He will not slumber, neither will He sleep. 


Ah! See what a shade 
By this rock He has made, 
From the sun and the moon, and the wind and 
storm. 
Thy coming, thy going, 
Thy digging, thy sowing— 
He preserveth from evil in every form. 


He preserveth thy soul, 
Though these mountains shall roll 
In the paths of the streams, away down to the 
sea, 
Yet He’ll never change— 
In the gulch, on the range, 
He will care for His own as He cared for 
Sloan Lee. 


GEORGE F. BATCHELDER, 
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INSTITUTIONS 


FRoM 1858 


Tue first permanent medical institu- 
tion organized in Chicago was the 
Rush Medical College, named thus in 
honor of Benjamin Rush, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of the American Colonies in 
1776, the Chief Adviser for the medical 
department of the Colonial Armies, and 
the most eminent American medical 
writer and teacher of the last half of 
the eighteenth century. The charter 
for the college had been prepared by 
Drs. Daniel Brainard and Josiah C. 
Goodhue, and was passed by the State 
Legislature and approved by the Gov- 
ernor in the spring of 1837, but its pro- 
visions were not put into practical exe- 
cution until 1843. The first Board of 
Trustees consisted of the Hon. T. W. 
Smith, Dr. J. C. Goodhue, Rev. G. T. 
Hinton, Dr. John T. Temple, James H. 
Collins, Dr. E. S. Kimberly, Justin But- 
terfield, Ebenezer Peck, John H. Kin- 
zie, John Wright, Henry Moore, Wm. 
B. Ogden, John D. Caton, Grant Good- 
rich, E. D.. Taylor, all of Chicago, and 
Rev. Seth S. Whitman, of Belvidere, 
and Thomas Ford, of Oregon City. 

The first faculty, elected in 1843, 
were Daniel Brainard, M.D., Professor 
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of Anatomy and Surgery ; James V. Z. 
Blaney, M.D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Materia Medica; John McLean, 
M.D., Professor of Theory and Practice 
of Medicine, and M. L. Knapp, M.D., 
Professor of Obstetrics. 

The rules adopted required one an- 
nual college term of sixteen weeks, the 
attendance on two such annual terms 
and three years of medical study before 
graduation. No standard of prelim- 
inary or general education was _re- 
quired before commencing medical 
study ; and persons who had studied 
medicine three years, and been .en- 
gaged in actual practice one year, could 
be candidates for graduation after at- 
tending only one annual college term. 
Limited and inadequate as these regu- 
lations appear, they were in harmony 
with the actual requirements of all the 
medical colleges in this country at that 
time. 

The first annual course of lectures 
was commenced December 4th, 1843, 
in two small rooms on Clark Street, 
and were continued through the college 
term to a class of twenty-two students. 
At the close of the. term the degree. of 
M.D. was. conferred upon William But- 
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terfield, son of Justin Butterfield, one of 
the Trustees of the college, and hon- 
orary degrees were conferred upon 
Thomas P. Whipple and John McLean. 
During the summer of 1844 a very 
moderate sized college building was 
built of brick, on a lot donated by 
William B. Ogden, at the south-east 
corner of Dearborn and Indiana 
Streets. Its construction was designed 
and superintended by J. M. Van 
QOsdel, architect, and cost less than 
$4,000. 

The introductory lecture to the sec- 
ond annual college term was given in 
the new building, December 13th, 1844, 
by Dr. Brainard, as President of the 
faculty. Forty-six students were reg- 
istered as attending this term, of whom 
eleven received the degree of M.D. at 
its close. Of this primary faculty of 
four professors during the first two 
years of the existence of Rush Medical 
College, Dr. Daniel Brainard, a bio- 
graphical sketch of whose career was 
given in Article II, was the leading 
and controlling spirit, and continued 
to beso until his death in 1866. Dr. 
James V. Z. Blaney, the second in in- 
fluence, though first in scientific attain- 
ments, was born in New Castle, Del., 
May 1st, 1820, received a good pri- 
mary education, and graduated at 
Princeton College, New Jersey, when 
only eighteen years of age. He en- 
tered directly upon the study of medi- 
cine in Philadelphia, and received the 
degree of M.D. from the Jefferson Med- 
ical College at the age of twenty-one 
years. He early acquired a special 
fondness for the study of chemistry, 
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and for a time acted as assistant in the 
laboratory of Professor Henry. 

Having thus qualified himself for an 
active and successful professional ca- 
reer, he started in search of an appro- 
priate field of labor in the Mississippi 
Valley in 1842. He spent the follow- 
ing winter in St. Louis, and rendered 
some service for the medical depart- 
ment at Jefferson Barracks. In the 
summer of 1843 he traveled as far 
north as St. Paul, Minn., but returned 
to Chicago in time to receive the ap- 
pointment of Professor of Chemistry 
and Materia Medica in Rush Medical 
College, then being organized for active 
work. It was the position for which 
he was admirably fitted, and, though 
youngest in years, he soon became the 
most popular lecturer in the faculty, 
and by his general scientific attain- 
ments and high social qualities he won, 
and for several years enjoyed, the most 
lucrative professional practice in Chi- 
cago. He edited the first medical 
journal published in what was then 
called the North-western States, under 
the name of the //inois and Indiana 
Medical Journal, and was one of the 
active founders of the Chicago Medical 
Society and of the Illinois State Medical 
Society in 1850. In 1870 he was 
elected President of the latter society, 
and of both he remained a warm sup- 
porter until near the close of his life. 
In 1861 he entered the medical depart- 
ment of the Volunteer Army and served 
through the war of the Rebellion ; was 
Medical Director and Inspector at Fort- 
ress Monroe nearly two years, and at 
the close of the war in 1864 he was 
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stationed ‘at Chicago as Medical Pur- 
veyor. His duties in connection with 
the army were discharged with strict 
fidelity and honor, and caused his ad- 
vancement to the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel. Not long after the close of 
the war, however, he resigned his po- 
sition in the medical corps of the army 
and resumed his duties as Professor of 
Chemistry in the Rush Medical College. 
But his health had become impaired, 
and in a few years he was compelled 
to relinquish all public professional 
duties, and died at his home in Chi- 
cago, December 11th, 1874, at the early 
age of fifty-six years. He was buried 
with masonic honors, in which order 
he had attained the highest official po- 
sition. 


Dr. John McLean occupied the chair 
of practice of medicine only two years, 
when he was transferred to the chair of 
materia medica and therapeutics, and 


continued in the same until 1854. He 
was a man of good professional attain- 
ments, a methodical and painstaking 
teacher, but too slow of speech to fix 
the attention or create enthusiasm in 
his pupils. He resigned his position 
in the college in 1854, and returned to 
his residence in the country. 

Dr. M. L. Knapp continued in the 
chair of obstetrics only two years, re- 
signing after the close of the second 
annual college term in 1845. 

In the year last named the faculty 
of the college was enlarged by the ad- 
dition of three new names and the sev- 
eral professorships re-adjusted as fol- 
lows : Professor of Principles and Prac- 
tice of Surgery, Daniel Brainard ; Pro- 
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fessor of Chemistry and Pharmacy, J. 
Vv. Z. Blaney; Professor of Materia 
Medica. and Therapeutics, John Mc- 
Lean ; Professor of Principles and Prac- 
tice of Medicine, Austin Flint ; Profes- 
sor of Obstetrics and Diséases of 
Women, Graham N. Fitch; Professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology, William 
B. Herrick. 

At the close of the college term of 
1845-46 Dr. Flint retired, and Dr. Fitch 
was transferred to the chair of practice 
and Dr. John Evans was appointed to 
the chair vacated by Dr. Fitch. 

The faculty as thus organized con- 
tinued the annual courses of instruction 
efficiently until the summer of 1849, 
when Dr. Graham N, Fitch resigned the 


chair of practice and Dr. Thomas 


Spencer, of Geneva, N. Y., was ap- 
pointed as his successor. At the same 
time a professorship of physiology and 
general pathology was created, and 
Dr. Nathan Smith Davis, of New York, 
selected to fill it. In the mean time 
the number of students attending the 
annual courses had increased from 
twenty-two to more than one hundred, 
and the number of graduates from one 
in 1844 to thirty-three in 1848. 

At the close of his first course of lec- 
tures in the college, Dr. Spencer re- 
signed on account of ill health and re- 
turned to Geneva, while Dr. N. S. Davis 
was transferred to the chair of princi- 
ples and practice of medicine, includ- 
ing general pathology, and physiology 
was again added to the chair of anat- 
omy. 

The same year, 1850, chiefly through 
the influence of members of the college 
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faculty, a general hospital was opened 
for the reception of patients in a build- 
ing known as the Lake House, origin- 
ally occupied as a hotel, and regular 
instruction in clinical medicine and 
surgery was made a necessary part of 
the college courses, by the Professors of 
Surgery and Practice of Medicine. At 
the close of the college term of 1854- 
55, Professor John McLean resigned 
the chair of materia medica and thera- 
peutics, and Dr. H. A. Johnson, an 
alumnus of the college, was chosen 
to fill the vacancy. After discharging 
the duties of this chair with ability two 
years, he was transferred to the chair 
of physiology, and Dr. John H. Rauch, 
of Burlington, Ia., was chosen his sue- 
cessor. During the summer of 1855 
about $15,000 were expended in en- 
larging and remodeling the college 
building. On the question concerning 
the best method of obtaining the mon- 
ey, the faculty were led into the dis- 
cussion of an important principle re- 
lating to the financial management of 
educational institutions. Professor 
Brainard proposed that each member 
of the faculty should advance an equal 
proportion of the money needed, and 
when the work was completed the 
Trustees should execute a mortgage 
on the property, and give each profes- 
sor an interest-bearing bond for the 
amount he had advanced, the interest 
to be paid annually from the income 
of the college from lecture fees. Pro- 
fessor Davis suggested that such a 
course would convert the faculty of 
the college into, substantially, a joint 
stock company, and so long as each 
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member held ‘his position, discharged 
his duties satisfactorily, and. kept his 
bond, no embarrassments would arise. 
But whenever from sickness, death or 
failure to discharge duties satisfactorily 
changes became necessary, the hold- 
ing of a legal pecuniary interest in 
the college property in the form of 
bonds or stock would result in either 
throwing such bonds upon the general 
market, or their purchase by whoever 
should be selected to fill the vacancies 
as one of the conditions of such selec- 
tion. The latter would complicate 


every new appointment by making a 
money qualification necessary in addi- 
tion to those of personal integrity, pro- 
fessional attainments and aptness to 
teach, and thereby practically exclude 
all such young professional men as had 


spent, perhaps, all their money in qual- 
ifying themselves for the highest de- 
gree of usefulness. He suggested that 
the Board of Trustees should procure 
the money by giving a lien on the col- 
lege property, pay the interest annually 
from the income from students, and 
establish a sinking fund for ultimately 
extinguishing the principal. The pol- 
icy proposed by Professor Brainard 
was sanctioned by a majority of the 
faculty and carried into effect by the 
Board of Trustees. And it has ‘con- 
tinued to be substantially the financial 
policy of the college until the present 
time. Only two years elapsed, how- 
ever, before H. A. Johnson and J. H. 
Rauch, two of ‘the most talented 
younger professors, were induced to 
resign solely through the influence of 
the college bonds, and it has been easy 
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to trace the same influence in. many of 
the resignations and-new appointments 
since. 

The introduction of N.S. Davis as a 
citizen of Chicago and asa member of 
the faculty of Rush Medical College, 
brought with it another topic for dis- 
cussion of far greater importance to 
the profession and the community than 
any mere question of financial policy. 
The topic embraced questions of radi- 
cal improvements both in the educa- 
tion of young men before entering 
upon the study of medicine and in the 
whole system of medical college in- 
struction. 

For several years before his election 
to a professorship in the Rush Medical 
College he had-earnestly advocated, in 
the New York State Medical Society, 
the American Medical Association and 
in the medical periodicals, the adoption 
of a fair standard of general education 
preliminary to the study of medicine, 
the lengthening of the annual lecture 
terms in the medical colleges, the grad- 
ing of the several branches into three 
groups corresponding with the three 
years of medical study, and the addi- 
tion of hospital clinical instruction as a 
necessary part of medical education. 
Continuing to advocate the same views 
after his arrival in Chicago, naturally 
led to frequent, though always friendly, 
discussions on the questions involved 
with his colleagues in the college 
faculty: 

The correctness and great importance 

these proposed improvements in the 
general system .of medical education 
were readily conceded by most of his 
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colleagues, and in 1852 some’ prelimi- 
nary steps were taken for the adoption 
of a much longer annual college; term, 
and for grading the ‘courses. But:on 
the return of Dr. Brainard from his visit 
in Europe that year, he claimed that so 
wide a departure from the short and 
repetitional courses then prevalent. in 
all the medical colleges of this country 
by any one college would: cause its en- 
tire failure, on account of the increased 
demands it would make upon the stu- 
dent's time and money. The decided 
objections thus made by the leading 
founder and President of the college 
caused the proposed changes to be 
abandoned, and the practice of confer- 
ring the degree of M.D. after three 
years’ study and attendance on two 
short repetitional courses of college 
instruction has continued to be the 
policy of the college until the -present 
time. 

On account of serious impairment of 
health Dr, William B. Herrick resigned 
the chair of anatomy and physiology 
in 1854, and Dr. Joseph W. Freer, who 
had been demonstrator of anatomy 
during the three preceding years, was 
chosen to fill the vacancy. 

In 1856 Dr. John Evans, having be- 
come more interested in real estate 
than in the practice of medicine, re- 
signed the chair of -obstetrics and 
diseases of women, and the vacancy 
was filled by the election of Dr. William 
H. Byford, of Indiana. In the spring 
of 1859 the trustees of Lind University, 
now known as Lake Forest University, 
proposed to establish a medical depart- 
ment of that institution, and agreed to 





permit the faculty of such department 
to adopt such length of annual college 
term and such gradation of classes and 
studies as it might deem for the best 
interests of the profession and the pub- 
lic, without regard to the number of 
students that might be induced to 
attend. This affording the first oppor- 
tunity that had been presented for 
establishing a medical college on the 
plan so earnestly advocated by Dr. N. 
S. Davis, he resigned his position as 
Professor of Principles and Practice of 
Medicine in the Rush Medical College, 
in which he had gained a good reputa- 
tion, for the purpose of giving his in- 
fluence to the new enterprise. He was 
accompanied by Dr. William H. Byford, 
thus leaving the chairs of practice of 
medicine and obstetrics and diseases of 
women vacant, in addition to the pre- 
vious vacancies in materia medica and 
therapeutics, and in physiology and 
pathology. This led to well nigh an 
entire rearrangement of the faculty, the 
only chairs that had remained un- 
changed from the beginning of the col- 
lege being those of principles and prac- 
tice of surgery and of chemistry and 
pharmacy. At the opening of the an- 
nual college term for-1859—60 the newly 
arranged faculty was constituted as 
follows: Principles and practice of 
surgery and of*clinical surgery, Daniel 
Brainard ; chemistry and pharmacy, 
James V. Z. Blaney; principles and 
practice of medicine and clinical medi- 
cine, J. Adams Allen ; obstetrics and 
diseases of women, De Laskie Miller ; 
materia medica and _ therapeutics, 
Ephraim Ingals ; anatomy, R. L. Rea; 
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physiology and pathology, A. S. Hud- 
son; surgical anatomy and surgical 
pathology, Joseph W. Freer ; demon- 
strator of anatomy, Edwin Powell. 

Of the new men embraced in this ar- 
rangement, Dr. J. Adams Allen, born 
and educated in Vermont, and pos- 
sessed of riatural endowments of a high 
order, had already demostrated his 
ability and popularity as a lecturer 
while occupying the chair of physiology 
and pathology in the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan ; 
and: Dr. Robert L. Rea, born in Vir- 
ginia, but educated principally in the 
common schools and academy of Fay- 
ette County, Ind., graduated in medi- 
cine from the Ohio Medical College, in 
Cincinnati, in 1855, in which he served 
as demonstrator of anatomy two years, 
when he entered upon the general prac- 
tice of his profession at Oxford, O., and 
gave annual courses of lectures on 
anatomy and physiology at the West- 
ern Female Seminary, in that place, 
and had thus gained a reputation for 
more than ordinary skill and thorough- 
ness in the teaching of anatomy. The 
remaining new members of the faculty 
were men of integrity, fair education 
and established reputations as general 
practitioners, but untried as teachers in 
any department of the profession; yet 
each performed his duties with fidelity, 
and soon gained a deserved degree of 
influence and popularity. The history 
of the college from this time onward 
has been characterized by greater sta- 
bility and a high degree of material 
prosperity. The organization of the 
new medical college, to which allusion 











has been made, by requiring .attend- 
ance on a much longer annual lecture 
term; a strictly graded course of in- 
struction, with annual examinations; at 
least one year of attendance on hospi- 
tal clinical instruction, and a higher 
rate of lecture fees, afforded but little 
competition for numbers of students; 
and yet its presence was a constant 
stimulus to the Rush Medical Faculty 
to greater activity and punctuality in 
the discharge of all college duties and 
in creating additional means of instruc- 
tion by additional clinical facilities and 
adding spring courses, attendance on 
which was not obligatory, but optional, 
with the student. It was at a time, 
also, when the increase of population 
in all the surrounding States was ex- 
traordinarily rapid, with a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of medical 
students ; consequently the patronage 
of the college increased from 119 ma- 
triculants for the term of 1859-60 to 
374 for that of 1866-67. This required 
larger college accommodations, and in 
the summer of 1867 a large new col- 
lege building was completed on the 
same lot with the old one at a cost of 
about $70,000, furnished by members 
of the faculty. In 1866 the faculty 
sustained a serious loss in the death of 
the Professor of Surgery, Dr. Daniel 
Brainard, from an attack of cholera a 
few days after the opening of the col- 
lege term, as mentioned in Article II. 
His place was filled by the election of 
Dr. Moses Gunn, of Detroit, who, as 
Professor of Surgery in the medical de- 
partment of the University of Michigan, 
had already acquired a good reputation 


_as a successful teacher and practitioner 
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of surgery. He was: born. in, East 
Bloomfield, N.. Y., April 20th, 1822, 
educated in his native town, and grad- 
uated, in medicine from the Geneva 
Medical College in 1846. He was.a 
man of elegant personal appearance, 
affable in manners and an interesting 
lecturer. He maintained a good repu- 
tation and contributed a full share to 
the reputation of the college until his 
death, November 4th, 1887. 

In 1868 a professorship of ophthal- 
mology and otology, and one of clini- 
cal medicine and diseases of the chest, 
were added to the curriculum of the 
college, and Dr. Edward L. Holmes 
was elected to the first, and Joseph P. 
Ross to the second. ; 

In 1870 Dr. Ephram Ingals resigned 
the chair of materia medica and medi- 
cal jurisprudence, and was succeeded 
by Dr. James N. Etheridge. 

The great Chicago fire occurred in 
October, 1871, and the Rush Medical 
College . building, erected only four 
years previously, with all its contents, 
was reduced to a shapeless mass of 
ruins. 

The destruction took place only a 
few days after the opening of the an- 
nual college term with a full class of 
students in attendance, many of whom 
were driven at once to their respective 
homes, With characteristic activity, 
however, the faculty found temporary 
lecture room in the old County Hospital 
on Eighteenth Street, and soon gathered 
the larger part of the class together 
again and resumed their regular _in- 
struction, while the new: Medical Col- 
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lege faculty, organized in 1859, gener- 
ously’ tendered them the use of their 
ample dissecting room for practical 
“anatomy a part of each day. 

Before another annual term they had 
constructed: temporary lecture rooms 
on a part of the hospital ground, and 
continued to occupy them until the 
county commissioners selected grounds 
for new County Hospital buildings in 
the west division of the city, when they 
selected a lot for the college in close 
proximity to the new hospital grounds, 
and completed the erection of an ample 
new college building in 1876, at a cost 
of about $54,000. 

On the final retirement of Professor 
Blaney, in 1871, Dr. Henry M. Lyman 
was elected to the chair of chemistry 
and pharmacy, and continued to oc- 


cupy the same until 1877, when he was 
transferred to a chair of physiology and 
diseases of the nervous system, in 


which he has’ continued until the 
present time. The chair of chemistry, 
pharmacy and toxicology, vacated in 
1877, was filled by the election of Wal- 
ter S. Haines, of this city. 

In 1875 Dr. R. L, Rea resigned the 
chair of anatomy, and Dr. Charles T. 
Parkes, demonstrator of anatomy for 
the preceding seven years, was chosen 
to fill the vacancy, and continued until 
the death of Dr. Moses Gunn, in 1887, 
when he was elected Professor of Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Surgery and Clin- 
ical Surgery. 

A professorship of skin and venereal 
diseases was created in 1879, and filled 
by the election of Dr. James Nevins 
Hyde; also a professorship of gyne- 
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‘cology that was filled by the eléction'of 


Dr. William H. Byford. In 1882° Dr. 


“Norman Bridge was made Professor of 


Hygiene, and in 1885 changed to a 
professorship of Pathology and Adjunct 
Professor of Principles and Practice of 
Medicine. 

When Dr. Charles T. Parkes was 
transferred to the chair of surgery the 
chair of anatomy was filled by the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Arthur Dean Bevan, 
who had been connected with the 
United States Marine Hospital Service. 
In 1888 Dr. DeLaskie Miller, Professor 
of Obstetrics and Diseases of Children, 
was given an emeritus position, and 
Dr. G. Suydam Knox was selected to 
succeed him. 

At the same time a professorship of 
principles of surgery and of surgical 
pathology was created, and filled’by the 
appointment of Dr. Nicholas Senn, of 
Milwaukee; and two professors of 
special departments—Truman Brophy, 
M.D., D.D.S., Professor of Dental 
Pathology and Surgery; and Dr. E. 
Fletcher Ingals, Professor of Laryng- 
ology—thus making sixteen professor- 
ships, to which are added adjuncts, lec- 
turers, clinical assistants, etc., for the 
college, hospital and dispensary work, 
numbering nineteen more. But in the 
entire list now connected with the col- 
lege teaching are none of those who 
were connected with it during the first 
fourteen years of its existence. 

After the completion of the present 
college building and the extensive new 
Cook County Hospital buildings on the 
lot adjoining, with the Central Free 
Dispensary in the lower part of the col- 
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lege building, thus affording abundant 
facilities for clinical instruction, the 
patronage of the school again increased 
rapidly until the college terms (includ- 
ing both winter and spring terms) were 
attended by 583 matriculates, of whom 
185 received the degree of M.D. at the 
close of the winter term, Since that 
time the numbers have somewhat 
diminished, the annual announcement 
for 1888-89 containing the names of 
401 matriculates and 135 graduates. 
During the last few years its clinical 
advantages have been increased by the 
erection of the Presbyterian Hospital 
on a part of the college grounds, and 
during the last year it has become the 
medical department of the Lake Forest 
University. In its more recent an- 


nouncements it strongly recommends 


its students to pursue the whole period 
of three years’ study in the college by 
attending both the winter and spring 
terms each year, and in doing so to 
grade the studies so as to pursue only 
a limited number of branches each 
year, and offers a final examination in 
the branches of the first and second 
years at the close of the second, and 
yet in its positive requirements for 
graduation only exact three years of 
study and attendance on two winter 
terms of college instruction of twenty- 
one weeks each, as the following, taken 
from the annual announcement for 
1888-89, will show. 

The following are the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Medicine: 

First. The candidate must be twenty- 
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one years of age, and must give satis- 
factory evidence of possessing a good 
moral. character, WHICH INCLUDES UNEX- 
CEPTIONABLE CONDUCT WHILE AT THE 
COLLEGE. 

Second., He must have pursued the 
study of medicine three years, and have 
attended at least two full courses of lec- 
tures, not delivered in one twelve- 
month, of which the first one may have 
been in some other recognized medical 
college, but the last must have been in 
this institution. The lectures of the 
spring term cannot be considered as a 
COURSE OF LECTURES in this requirement. 

Third, He must have received clini- 
cal instruction during at least two col- 
lege terms. 

Fourth. He must have pursued the 
study of practical anatomy, under the 
direction of the demonstrator, and to 
the extent of having dissected each 
region of the body. 

Fifth. He must have taken oné course 
in practical chemistry, under the direc- 
tion of the Professor of Chemistry. 

Sixth. He must have taken one prac- 
tical course in the laboratory of physi- 
ology and pathology. 

Seventh. He must notify the Secre- 
tary of the faculty of his intention to 
become a candidate, depositing the 
amount of the examination fee with the 
Treasurer, on or before the 20th day of 
January. 

Eighth. Every candidate must under- 
go a full and satisfactory written or oral 
examination on each branch taught in 
the college. N. S. Davis. 
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DR. WILLIAM HEATH BYFORD. 


Dr. Wiitram H. Byrorp, of Chicago, 
is a noted man. In his own city he is 
noted by reason of his extensive prac- 
tice, his successful treatment of: certain 
classes of complicated and dangerous 
ailments, and his connection with two 
of the leading medical colleges of the 
city. Heis noted throughout the coun- 
try as the author of no less than three 
standard medical works, as an ex-Vice- 
President of the American Medical 
Association and ex-President and ex- 
Vice-President of the American Gyne- 
cological Society. In the city which 
has for more than thirty years been his 
home, he is scarcely less noted for the 
broad liberality of his views and the 
kindly impulses of his nature than for 
his success in his chosen field of labor. 

While his views upon questions per- 
taining to the practice of medicine have 
always been clearly defined and his 
convictions relative to questions of 
public policy always positive, he has 
apparently never had either the time or 
the inclination to engage in profitless 
controversy, to criticise the methods of 
brother practitioners or to find fault 
with those who held opinions differing 
from his own. 

For fifty years he has been in active 
life, and nearly all that time engaged in 
the practice of a profession which 
brought him into contact with all classes 
and kinds of people ; and yet among all 
those with whom he has been asso- 
ciated professionally and otherwise, it 
is not probable that one could be found 
to-day who would be willing to admit 
that he bears the distinguished physi- 
cian any ill will. 


At the same time itis reasonably cer- 
tain that there are some scores of phy- 
sicians, located in Chicago and other 
portions of the Western country, some 
of them now loaded down with pro- 
fessional cares, and others still young 
in the practice of medicine, who would 
take great pleasure in testifying to the 
fact that those young practitioners who 
had been thrown into contact with him 
have never found a better friend than 
Dr. Byford. Himself a self-made man, 
he has never forgotten his own early 
struggles, nor has he ever missed an op- 
portunity of giving to others similarly 
situated, so far as lay in his power, the 
aid and encouragement which would 
have been of such inestimable value to 
him in his early manhood. 

Born at Eaton, O., on the 20th day 
of March, 1817, William H. Byford 
came into the world as the son of an 
honest toiler, upon whose health and 
strength alone depended the comfort 
and happiness of his family. 

Henry T. Byford, the father of Will- 
iam, was a mechanic of very limited 
means, and thinking to better his con- 
dition, he removed soon after the birth 
of his son from Ohio to New Albany, 
Ind., where he located in what was 
then a new and very sparsely settled 
country. After remaining in New Al- 
bany about three years, he moved 
further West to the village of Hindos- 
tan, where he was struggling after the 
fashion of the pioneers to obtain a 
modest competency, when death sud- 
denly ended his labors, and left a wife and 
three orphaned children to care for them- 
selves and each other as best they could. 
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Of the three children, William was 
the eldest and he was but nine years of 
age. For three or four years before his 
father's death he had been kept in 
school the greater part of the time, and 
had made flattering progress in his 
studies, considering his age. It was 
well for him that he had made good 
use of the time which he had been per- 
mitted to spend in school, because this 
was to serve as his only basis for the 
self-education which he afterward ac- 
quired. His school days were over, 
because the widow Byford found the 
wolf looking in at the door, and much 
as she regretted having to do so, she 
was compelled to call upon her nine- 
year-old boy to render such assistance 
as he could in supporting the family. 

For four years from that time he 
labored at whatever he could find to 
do, and his scant earnings oftentimes 
dropped into the lap of his widowed 
and sorely distressed mother like bless- 
ings from above. 

At the end of that time the mother 
moved to Crawford County, Ill, and 
joined her father, John R. Swain, who 
was living on a farm. This move im- 
proved the condition of the family 
somewhat, and after William had put in 
two years working on his grandfather's 
farm, it was decided that he should 
learn a trade or rather that his wish to 
learn a trade should be gratified. 

The boy himself had not fully made 
up his mind what the trade should be, 
but when the time came for him to 
make a choice, he set out on foot for 
the village of Palestine, several miles 
distant, and when he reached it he pre- 
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sented himself at a blacksmith shop 
and asked the smith if he would under- 
take to teach him how to shoe horses 
and become a skillful worker in iron. 
The blacksmith declined to have any- 
thing to do with him, for the reason 
that he had no need of an assistant, 
and the would-be apprentice continued 
his tramp from one shop to another with 
no better success, until he finally caught 
sight of a tailor’s sign and concluded to 
try his luck with the clothes maker. 

This was an occupation for which he 
had no particular fancy, but he had 
come to town to make all necessary 
arrangements for learning a trade, and 
he was determined not to return home 
without accomplishing what he set 
out to do, if it could possibly be 
avoided. 

The tailor, whom Dr. Byford always 
alludes to as ‘‘a kind-hearted Christian 
gentleman by the name of Davis,” re- 
ceived the young man kindly, and when 
he started home that night it had been 
agreed that he should be received in 
the tailors family as an apprentice, 
provided a certain Methodist minister in 
his neighborhood would recommend 
him as a ‘‘ moral and industrious boy.” 

This recommendation he had no dif- 
ficulty in getting, and in a little time he 
found himself duly installed as a tailor’s 
apprentice. 

At the end of two years his employer 
removed to Kentucky, and the young 
apprentice went to Vincennes, Ind., 
where he finished learning his trade. 
He was at this time twenty years of 
age, and had made the discovery that 
learning a trade did not, as he had an- 
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ticipated it would some years earlier, 
gtatify his ambition. 

While serving his apprenticeship he 
had devoted all his spare time to study, 
and day after day he had worked in- 
dustriously upon a garment, half con- 
cealing some old text book which was 
contributing to his store of knowledge. 
In this way he gained a fair knowledge 
of both the Greek and Latin languages, 
read Cicero, Virgil, Sallust, the Historia 
Sacra, Homer’s Iliad and the Greek 
“Testament. Then he turned his atten- 
tion to physiology and chemistry, and 
began to get interested in the study of 
medicine to such an extent that he de- 
termined to make an effort to become 
a physician. 

With this object in view he entered 
upon a course of study with Dr. Joseph 
Maddox, of Vincennes, and at the end 
of eighteen months was examined, ac- 
cording to a custom then prevailing in 
Indiana, by three commissioners ap- 
pointed for the purpose, who certified 
that they were satisfied with his acquire- 
ments and authorized him to engage 
in the practice of medicine. 

He commenced practicing at once, 
at Owensville, Ind. Two years later 
he removed to Mt. Vernon, in the same 
State, where he associated himself in 
practice with Dr. Hezekiah Holland, 
whose daughter he afterward married, 

He. remained in Mt. Vernon until 
1850, ten years after he commenced 
practicing there, and during that time 
he had received a diploma from the 
Ohio Medical College at Cincinnati, 
and had taken high rank among the 
physicians of the State. In 1850 he 
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was called to Evansville, Ind., to take 
the Chair of Anatomy in the Evansville 
Medical College. Two years later he 
was transferred to the Professorship of 
Theory and Practice, a position which 
he retained until 1856, at which time 
the institution ceased to exist. He 
continued to practice medicine in 
Evansville, and in 1857 was elected 
Vice-President of the American Medical 
Association. Soon after this he was 
called to Rush Medical College, of Chi- 
cago, to take the Chair of “ Obstetrics 
and Diseases of Women and Children.” 

When differences between members 
of the faculty of Rush College led to the 
organization of the Chicago Medical 
College in 1859, Dr. Byford was asso- 
ciated with other gentlemen in building 
up the new college, and was promi- 
nently identified with that institution 
until 1879, when he was again called 
to Rush College to take the Chair of 
“Gynecology,” a new professorship 
created by the trustees of the institution 
with the understanding that he would 
accept it. 

While connected with the Chicago 
Medical College he was instrumental in 
building up the Women’s Medical Col- 
lege of Chicago, one of the three or four 
institutions of the kind now being suc- 
cessfully carried on in the United 
States. 

What led to the founding of this in- 
stitution were certain circumstances 
which appealed to Dr. Byford’s sym- 
pathetic nature, and induced him to 


‘put forth his best efforts in behalf of 


those whose ambitions, it seemed. to 
him, were being needlessly and unfairly 
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circumscribed, and. held in check. In. 


1863 Dr. Mary Thompson had moved 
to. Chicago, and had been placed in 


charge of a hospital for women and. 


children established in 1865. She was 
ambitious to be recognized as a regular 
practitioner by the medical fraternity, 
and, four years later, in company with 
three young ladies who had studied 
medicine under her direction, she asked 
to be admitted to Chicago Medical Col- 
lege. Dr. Byford championed the 
cause of the lady aspirants, and at the 


end of the year Dr. Thompson received : 


her diploma. ys 

The other three ladies were not al- 
lowed to continue their course the fol- 
lowing year, however, their claims, as 
presented to the faculty, being out- 


weighed by the objections of the male 
students. Dr. Byford reported to Dr. | 


Thompson the action which had been 
taken by the faculty, of which he was a 
member, and then informed the lady 
physician, and her three students who 
were left with a half finished medical 
education, that the only thing for them 
to do was to start a college of their own. 
. With characteristic energy he then 
set about carrying out this new project. 
In a short time, as a result of his efforts, 
the Women’s Hospital Medical College 
was organized, and a faculty. was 
selected made up of some of the most 
prominent. physicians in the city. Dr. 


Byford was made President of. the Fac-. 


ulty and also of the Board of Trustees, 


and both of these. positions he has held. 


ever since the Women’s College came 
into existence, In the fall of 1870 the 
new college opened its doors,and eleven 
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female students attended the first course 
of lectures, which were given in the 
parlors of the Hospital for Women and 
Children. A little later rooms were 
rented, and they had just been fairly 
fitted for lecture purposes, furnished 
and equipped, when the fire of 1871 
swept everything belonging to the col- 
lege out of existence. 

Notwithstanding this heavy _ loss, 
rooms were again fitted up in connec- 
tion with the hospital, and the fall 
term of the Women’s Medical College 
commenced at the regular time. 


Since that time the growth of this in- 


stitution has been not only steady but 
rapid. It has been divorced from the 
Hospital for Women and Children, and 
now depends entirely upon its own re- 
sources. 

A handsome college building, worth 
somewhere from thirty to forty thous- 
and dollars, has been completed, and is 
being occupied this year for the first 
time, With an attendance at present 
of one hundred lady students, and 
facilities for the accommodation of one 
hundred and fifty more, the Women’s 
Medical College now takes rank among 
the prominent educational institutions 
of Chicago, and the broad minded phy- 
sician whohas been chiefly instrumental 


in its upbuilding may point with par-. 


donable pride to the success of his 
efforts in behalf of the higher education 
of women. While giving much time 
and attention to the affairs of this insti- 
tution, as well as to his professional 


duties in connection, with the Chicago. 


and. Rush Medical Colleges, Dr. Byford 
has found time for much other. work, 
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In 1876 a number of the eminent phy- 
sicians of the country organized the 
American Gynecological Society, Dr. 
Byford being prominently identified 
with the movement. He was elected 
one of the first vice-presidents, and in 
1881 was made president of that 
society. 

In 1875, when the Medical Press As- 
sociation of Chicago was organized, 
and the two medical journals then pub- 
lished in the city under the titles, re- 
spectively, of Medical Fournaland Med- 
ical Examiner, were consolidated tnder 
the name of the Chicago Medical Journal 
and Examiner, Dr. Byford was a 
prominent mover in the enterprise 
which gave to the city a medical peri- 
odical of character and standing, and 


DR. WILLIAM GODFREY DYAS, 


Tue oldest practicing physician in 
Chicago, and one who has seen the 
city grow to ten times the size it was 
when he located here, is Dr. William G. 
Dyas, who at the age of eighty-two 
years, may be found at his office on 
Washington Street, in the heart of the 
city, every day from nine o’clock A. M. 
to one o'clock P. M., as regularly as the 
days come and go. Now and then of 
course he is called out of the city, or is 
kept- away from his office by patients 
who have to be treated at their homes; 
but few of the younger practitioners of 
the city attend with greater regularity 
to their professional duties than does 
this noted octogenarian, who has been 
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for three years he was editor in chief 
of that publication. 

While his writings have covered a 
broad field within professional lines, 
only once has he ventured outside of 
that field. That was some years since, 
when he wrote and published a small 
octavo volume, entitled, ‘““The Philos- 
ophy of Domestic Life,” which ‘met 
with a favorable reception from the 
reading public. 

Dr. Byford has been twice - married. 
His first wife, Miss Mary Anna (Hol- 
land) Byford, who, as has already been 
stated, was a daughter of Dr. Hezekiah 
Holland, of Mt. Vernon, Ind., died in 
1864, leaving four children. In 1873 
he was married again, to Miss Lina W. 
Fleisheim, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Howarp Louis Conarp. 


F. R.C.S, 


for nearly sixty years a practicing phy- 
sician. } 

White haired and in a certain sense 
venerable in appearance, Dr. Dyas still 
retains in great part the vigor of his 
earlier manhood, and his general ap- 
pearance is that of a man who has seen 
fifteen or twenty years less of life. 
With the courtliness of manner charac- 
teristic of an old school gentleman, a 
face expressive of broad intellectuality, 
and a store of reminiscences enriched 
to an unusual degree by his many 
years of active life, in whatever com- 
pany he makes his appearance he at- 
tracts.attention, and atthe meetings of 
the various medical organizations of 
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this. city, his has been for many years a 
conspicuous figure. 

-In many respects a remarkable man 
himself, Dr. Dyas has descended from 
one of the most remarkable families of 
which authentic history has left us a 
record. The name Dyas has _ been 
Anglicized into its present form. The 
original name is of Spanish origin and 
is written “Diaz.” 

Three hundred years ago both Diaz 
and Dias were names well known to the 
Old World and inseparably connected 
with the history of two kingdoms. The 
first, as has been already stated, was a 
Spanish name, the second Portuguese. 

It was Bortolemeo Dias, the noted ex- 
plorer, who discovered the ‘‘ Cabo de 
Buena Esperanza’ as it was called by the 
Portuguese king—Cape of Good Hope, 
we say in English—who associated 
with greatness the name of the Portu- 
guese family, and among his descend- 
ants who have achieved distinction 
Gonzalvo Antonio Dias, the Brazilian 
poet and professor of history in Dom 
Pedro, II College, and Pedro Jaao Dias, 
the celebrated Brazilian statesman and 


diplomat, who died in 1870, have been 


the most noted. 

The Spanish family of Diaz were. of 
ducal rank in the fifteenth century; 
on their shield they bore the motto of 
the Albigeusian Church, refulgens in 
enebris, and from. the descendants of 
this “ ancient and honorable house” a 
long list of illustrious names have been 
given to history. To this family  be- 


longed Juan Bernardo Diaz de Lugo,» 


one of the Roman Catholic bishops 


who sat in the famous Council of Trent, : 


in the sixteenth century ; Alonzo Diaz, 
a Spanish soldier and adventurer of the 
sixteenth century, who sought his for- 
tune in the New World, and whose dar- 
ing deeds and feats of strength in the 
wilds of Panama furnished :a fruitful: 
theme for Spanish song and story 
writers ; Camargo Antonio Diaz, the 
first explorer of portions of Brazil in the 
seventeenth century; Gonsalvo Diaz de 
Pineda, who was with Pizarro in Peru 
in 1531; Juan Diaz de Solis, the Span- 
ish navigator, who won distinction ‘in 
the early part of the fifteenth century ; 
Miguel Diaz,who was with Bartholomew ° 
Columbus, brother of the great discov- 
erer, at Santo Domingo in 1495 ; Pedro 
Diaz, a noted Spanish missionary, who 
died in Mexico in 1618; and last, but by 
no means least distinguished, General 
Porfirio Diaz, now serving his third 
term as president of the Republic of 
Mexico, and by far the ablest Mexican 
statesman of the age. - 

The branch of this illustrious family 
to which Dr. Dyas belongs, or rather 
that of which he is a lineal descendant, 
drifted away from the parent stock and 
the ancient family seat at the Castle of 
Burgos in Spain, as a result of religious 
persecutions. They belonged to that 
class of Spanish dissenters from the 
doctrines. of the Romish Church, who 
renounced the authority of the Pope, 
and entertained beliefs identical with: 
those of the Albigenses, against whom: 
Pope Innocent HI had carried on 
a relentless warfare. When they were! 
driven out of Spain by the adherents of 
the Church, they found a refuge in 
Navarre,’ where their relative, the fa-' 





mous. mother of Henri IV. of France, 
Jeane 'D’Albret, opened her arms to 
receive them. 

- This was in the early part of the six- 
teenth. century; and the family main- 
tained its allegiance to the French gov- 
ernment until the edict of Nantes, pro- 
mulgated by Henri IV ‘in 1598, un- 
der which his Protestant subjects en- 
joyed a season of religious liberty, was 
revoked by Louis XIV in 1685. 

History informs us that as a result ot 
this revocation, ‘‘four hundred thous- 
and Protestants left France, and took 
refuge in Great Britain, Holland, Prus- 
sia, Switzerland and America.” ~The 


house of Diaz was again compelled to 
change the location of the family seat, 
and the family tree was planted in Hol- 


land, where it flourished under the pro- 
tection of the house of Orange. 

. From Holland they found their way 
to England as adherents of William 
III, where they became conspicuous 
subjects of the British crown. It was 
after the family located in England that 
the change of a single letter from the 
original spelling of the name gave it its 
present form and an English pronuncia- 
tion. 

Edward Dyas became a colonel on 
the staff of William III, and dis- 
tinguished himself on numerous oc- 
casions in the service of that monarch, 
who became the idol of the Protestant 
world. 

For gallant and meritorious servicesat 
the Boyne, and on other battle-fields of 
that era, Colonel Edward Dyas received 
from the crown various grants of land 
im the ‘Counties: of Meath and Cavan, 
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Ireland. - In the :early part of the 
eighteenth century helocated on his:es- 
tates in Ireland and became the progen- 
itor of the Irish branch of the Dyas fam- 
ily. These estates are still in the hands of 
his descendants, the present head of the 
family being Nathaniel Hone Dyas, of 
Athboy Lodge, high sheriff of the 
County of Meath. 

The venerable and highly esteemed 
Chicago physician, Dr. William God- 
frey Dyas, is a descendant five times 
removed from Colonel Edward Dyas. 
He was born in Dublin in 1807, and 
was the son of William Dyas, a 
general practitioner of medicine, who 
was one of the learned and influential 
men of the age and country in which 
he lived. 

The younger Dyas received careful 
and thorough education in his early 
boyhood, and when he was fifteen 
years of age he entered Trinity Col- 
lege. From this renowned institution 
of learning, he was transferred to the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and became 
a licentiate of that college in 1830. © In 
1832 he was designated to take charge 
of the cholera hospital in the County 
of Kildare, under government super- 
vision. 

When the cholera epidemic of that 
year subsided, and the necessity no 
longer existed for keeping this hospital 
open, he took charge, first of two and 
later of three government dispensaries 
and also of a fever hospital. He be- 
came ‘‘a fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons”. in 1845; and at the end 
of twenty-five years spent in the hos- 
pital and dispensary practice he re 
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turned to Dublin in 1855, a year im- 
memorable in Ireland by reason of the 
failure of crops, particularly of the 
potato, and the famine which followed. 

Upon his return to Dublin, he be- 
came a demonstrator of anatomy in 
Trinity College, remaining connected 
with that institution until 1856, and 
adding to his professional knowledge 
through his association with some of 
the most eminent physicians and sur- 
geons of the age, 
. The famine of 1855-56 had a most 
depressing effect, not only upon every 
branch of business in Ireland, but 
upon the spirits of the people as well, 
and thousands of them sought homes 
elsewhere. 

Dr. Dyas had been married in 1830 
to Miss Georgiana Keating, daughter 


of Rev. George Keating, an Episco- 
-pal: clergyman of Edgeworth’s town, 
County of Langford, and in 1856 he 
found himself with a growing family, 
dependent in a measure for support 


upon his professional income. While 
he‘had no lack of patients, the depres- 
sion which prevailed in the country 
was such that their ability to pay for 
‘services rendered, even by the much 
needed physician, was very greatly 
limited. As the outlook for better times 
‘in the immediate future was not prom- 
ising, he felt it incumbent upon him to 
seek a location where his labors would 
-be better rewarded, and notwithstand- 
ing his love for the Emerald Isle he de- 
‘termined to immigrate to America. 
Arrived in this country, he located 
first at Bridgeport, on the Ohio River, 
near Wheeling, W. Va. This loca- 
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tion was unsatisfactory, and ‘he re- 
moved to: Canada, locating near Lon- 
don, Ont. Here he spent two years 
and then came with his family to 
Chicago. Here he at once engaged in 
the general practice of medicine, and 
also became the editor of the Medical 
Journal, through the columns of which 
he made valuable contributions to the 
medical literature of the country until a 
rapidly growing practice compelled him 
to retire from the editorial chair. 

As an educator he has been promi- 
nently identified with the Woman’s 
Medical College. Having been one of 
the prominent medical gentlemen who 
gave that institution their countenance 
and support at the date of its inception, 
he has ever since taken a deep interest 
in its welfare, and has spared no effort 
to aid in its advancement. He accepted 
the chair of ‘‘theory and practice of 
medicine” in the Women’s College, a 
position which he held eleven years, 
and in which he. did much toward 
giving the college its character and 
standing as an educational institution. 
For many years he was a consulting 
surgeon of the Cook County Hospital, a 
position which he accepted upon the 
invitation of his professional friends. 
While his advanced age has made it 
necessary for him to shift some of his 
professional burdens to younger shoul- 


-ders, he is still consulting physician to 


the Women’s and Children’s Hospital— 


-with which the Women’s College was 


formerly connected —and consulting 
surgeon to St. Joseph’s Hospital. 
Dr. Dyas has always enjoyed in a 


-high degree the confidence and esteem 
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of the medical profession of Chicago, 
and few men who have engaged so 
Jong in the practice of medicine in. one 
Place have had the good fortune to 
keep on such terms of good fellowship 
with active competitors. A cultured, 
intelligent, honest and high-minded 
gentleman, he has borne his part well 
in discharging his duties as a citizen, 
shirking no responsibility which he 
was called upon to assume. A thor- 
oughly well educated physician and a 
conscientious and successful practi- 
tioner, he has contributed his full share 
toward building up the reputation of 
the profession in this city, and in the 
years to come he will be remembered 
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as one of the eminent men who ina 
modest way graced his calling in the 


earlier history of Chicago. 


His first wife-having died just before 
he came to Chicago, Dr. Dyas was 
married in 1861 to Miranda B, ‘Sher- 
wood, of Bridgeport, Conn. Three of 
his sons have become prominent in 
professional life. The eldest, Dr. G. K. 
Dyas, is engaged in the practice of his 
profession in Chicago. Joseph E. Dyas, 
another son, is practicing law at Paris, 
Ill., and the third son, William G. 
Dyas, is a prominent barrister of 
Colusa, Cal. 

Howarp Louis Conarb. 


JOHN E, OWENS, M.D. 


TWENTY-six years ago there came to 
Chicago a young man with a genius for 
surgery, who was thoroughly in love 
with his profession, and possessed that 
energy, industry and tact which win 
success in any field of labor. Hecame 
‘to this city commissioned as an assist- 
ant surgeon inthe Government military 
service, and congratulating himself on 
having had the good fortune to be as- 
‘signed to duty in a city which he had 
been exceedingly anxious to visit, and 
-which- he had been inclined to look 
‘upon with favor as a permanent loca- 
tion for enterprising and ambitious 
young men in either business or pro- 
- fessional life. 

He found the city all, and perhaps 
something more than his fancy had 
pictured it, and the result was that 


Chicago became his home, and a pro- 
fessional field in which he has perhaps 
won greater distinction than he ever 
dreamed of in his earlier life. 

The young surgeon who thus found 
his way into the West was John Edwin 
Owens, who was born at Charlestown, 
Md., on the 14th of October, 1836. His 
father was Hon. John Owens, who 
belonged to one of the old Maryland 
families, represented his county in the 
State Legislature on one or more occa- 
sions, engaged in farming after the 
genteel Maryland fashion as a business, 
was a cultured and intelligent gentle- 
man, and an eminently respectable and 
much-esteemed citizen. His mother 
was Martha Black Owens, who also 
came of one of the old Commonwealth 
families. 
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John E. Owens received. his early 
education in one of the private schools 
of his native town, and completed the 
course of study which was to fit him 
for a professional career under the tutel- 
age of Dr. Edwin Arnold, of Baltimore. 
He then began the study of medicine 
with Drs. Justin and Thomas J. Dunott, 
of Elkton, and at the age of twenty-four 
entered Jefferson Medical College, of 
Philadelphia. 

After graduating from that institution 
he was made a resident physician of 
Blockley Hospital, of Philadelphia, in 
1862.. This was a position for which 


he was admirably fitted, not only be- 
cause, as has already been stated, he 
had a genius for surgery, but because 
during his course of study in Jefferson 
College he had given the closest and 


most careful attention to this branch of 
the practice. 

He retained his connection with 
Blockley Hospital until 1863, when he 
entered the military service, and was 
assigned to duty at one of the military 
hospitals of Chicago. After spending 
a year at the hospital he engaged in 
the civil practice in this city, becoming 
connected soon after with St. Luke’s 
Hospital as physician in charge. This 
institution, which now numbers its 
patients by the hundred and has con- 
nected with it a large corps of physi- 
cians and surgeons representing every 
department of the practice, was then 
one of the infant charitable enterprises of 
the city, and for a long time Dr. Owens 
was the only physician or surgeon in 
attendance upon its patients. He per- 
formed the first operation ever per- 
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formed in the hospital ; and during the 
twenty-five years which have elapsed 
since that time he has ‘been closely’ 
identified with the institution, of which 
he is now the senior surgeon. 

Within the past twenty-five years the 
medical profession of Chicago has en- 
deavored to place its educational insti- 
tutions upon as high a plane as that of 
any similar institution in the United 
States, and, as a natural consequence, 
the services of the most able and skill- 
ful practitioners have been in demand 
as educators. Dr. Owens was called 
to Rush Medical College, where he held 
for some years the chair of orthopzedic 
surgery, resigning that position five 
years ago to become Professor of Op- 
erative Surgery and Surgical Anatomy 
in the Chicago Medical College, a posi- 
tion which he still holds. He has also 
been connected with the Women’s 
Medical College as professor of ‘‘ the 
principles and practice of surgery and 
clinical surgery.” As qn instructor he 
has been distinguished for his broad 
knowledge of everything coming within 
his department of: practice, and his 
happy faculty of imparting to students 
the greatest amount of information in 
the fewest possible words. 

Prominently identified with the local 
and State medical societies, he has also 
been honored by election to a ‘‘fellow- 
ship” in the American Surgical Asso- 
ciation, and in being twice chosen a 
delegate to the International Medical 
Congress. 

While this and other recognitions of 
his ability from those associated with 
him professionally cannot have failed 
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to-be more or less gratifying, it is not 
unlikely that the recognition of his 
surgical skill, which has been most 
appreciated, is that which has brought 
to him a patronage second to that of 
no other surgeon in the West. 

_ For twenty-three years he has held 
the position of superintending surgeon 
of the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany, and is chief surgeon of the Chi- 
cago and North-western Railroad Com- 
pany, with a corps of assistants, while 
at the same time private patients were 
coming to him from all sections of IIli- 
nois.and adjacent States. 

A firm believer in the doctrine that a 
physician should be only a physician, 
and that to the extent that he engages 
in other pursuits his legitimate business 
must suffer, he devotes himself con- 
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scientiously and assiduously to- his 
thoroughly systematized work. 

Now and then, when it becomes ab- 
solutely necessary for him to seek rest 
and recreation, he shoulders a gun— 
which it is said he handles almost. as 
skillfully as the surgeon’s knife—and 
becomes for the time being an enthu- 
siastic Nimrod. Outside of this, how- 
ever, he allows himself few diversions 
and no prolonged vacations. 

Dr. Owens: was married in 1869 to 
Alethia Sophia Jamar, of Elkton, Md.. 
Eminently successful professionally, 
highly esteemed socially, and happy 
in his domestic relations, few men 
carry the burdens thrust upon them 
by an exacting clientele with greater 
ease or succeed in getting more real 
enjoyment out of life. 

Howarp. Louis Conarp. 
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Tue Connecticut Historical Society has un- 
dertaken: a labor of patriotic love that will 
receive general endorsement, and that surely 
ought to be crowned with success. It has in 
hand the preparation of a memorial to Con- 
gress, asking that the body of Joel Barlow, the 
poet-diplomat, shall be removed from its for- 
eign grave and laid in Americansoil. Sent by 
America to France in the Administration of 
Madison, he was on his way tomeet Napoleon, 
when he died and was buried in Poland. We 
are pleased to learn that the memorial is being 
largely signed and hope that Congress will be 
moved to a sense of duty to one who ‘served 
his country well. 


BARLOW’ gifts, as his services to his coun- 
try, were of a diversified character. Upon 
leaving college he studied theology for only 

. six weeks, upon the conclusion of which brief 
period he was licensed to preach and became 
a chaplain in the Revolutionary Army, where 
he wrote patriotic songs for the soldiers between 
sermons. Upon the conclusion of the war he 
returned to his first love, the law, and was soon 
dividing his time between professional studies 
and editing the weekly newspaper, Zhe Amer- 
ican Mercury, followed by. the adaptation of 
Dr. Watts’ versions of the Psalms to Amer- 
ican melodies, under authority of the General 
Association of Connecticut. 
of revision and addition,’ says one of his 
biographers, ‘‘ was performed with consider- 
able boldness and unction, due provision being 
made to set the patriotic effusions of David to 
good American measures. We havea number 
of these variations before usin a well-thumbed 
pocket copy, dark and greasy, bearing witness 
to the zealous handling of a generation or two 
of pious New England Methodists, with whom 
the book was a standard version till it was 
superseded by the devout labors of the vener- 
able President of Yale, Timothy Dwight.” 


‘The task, both - 


In 1787, two years after the first publication 
of the Psalm Book, Barlow gave to the world 
his famous ‘Vision of Columbus,” which 
passed through several editions and became 
embalmed in American literature under the 


‘name ‘* The Columbiad.” For some years fol- 


lowing he was closely at work in various lines 
of labor in America, England and France. 
‘One of the favorite ideas of Barlow,” says 
the author above quoted, ‘‘wasa grand scheme 
of education, to be centered at the capital and 
sustained by appropriations from the Govern- 
ment. He also planned a history of the United 
States, a work which, if he seriously entered 
upon it, he was prevented from prosecuting 
by his appointment as Minister to France. He 
was engaged in the duties of his mission, in 
negotiations growing out of the aggressions of 
France in the Berlin and Milan decrees, when 
he was invited to visit the Emperor, who was 
then on his Russian expedition at Wilna. He 
set off on the journey, was taken ill with an 
inflammation of the lungs, in consequence of 
exposure to the severity of the weather, and 
perished as he was returning towards Paris, at 
the inn at Zarnawika, a village near Cracow, 
Poland, December 22d, 1812, at the age of 
fifty-four.” 


THE death of Jefferson Davis calls public 
attention to the various events of his career, 
and measures and things with which he was 
connected. Among these reminders may be 


quoted a recent dispatch from Richmond, Va., 


which states that at a session of the School 
Board a resolution was offered and referred, 
providing for pulling down the building known 
as Davis Mansion, which has for twenty 
years been used as a public school. _ It is pro- 
posed to erect on the site a spacious school 
building. When the Confederate Government 
was moved from Montgomery, Ala., this build- 
ing was purchased by the City ‘of Richmond 
and offered in fee simple to Mr. Davis as his 














residence. He declined the gift, and the Con- 
federate Government rented it. It was there- 
after called the *‘ White House of the Confed- 
eracy.” Mr. Davis lived there forfour years. 


The following four years it was the head- 
quarters of Generals Schofield, Canby and 
other military governors. The removal of 
Libby Prison left this the most conspicuous 
landmark of the Confederacy. It is thought 
that liberal offers will be made to remove the 
building for erection entire insome other State. 


Junius S. Morcan, the London banker, has 
made the Connecticut Historical Society the 
recipient of a literary work of great impor- 
tance entitled, ‘‘ Fac-Similes of the Manuscripts 
Relating to America, from 1763 to 1783, in the 
Archives of England, France, Holland and 
Spain.”” The series consists of 100 volumes, 
costing $2,500. It will take ten years to com- 
plete this series. There are to be but 200 
copies of the work printed, the negatives being 
destroyed as soon as each volume is printed. 
The only other copy in Connecticut will be in 
the Yale University Library. This publication 
is to be a catalogue of the documents relating 
to the Revolutionary War now remaining in 
foreign archives, with exact photographic fac- 
similes. Many of these manuscripts are ina 
decaying condition, and are already almost 
illegible. 


THE last regular meeting of the Oneida His- 
torical Society was held at Utica on the even- 
ing of November 25th. The attendance was 


large. Hon. S. S. Lowery called the meeting - 


to order and presided. The minutes of the 
last meeting having been read, General C. W. 
Darling, Corresponding Secretary of the So- 
ciety, and Dr. M. M. Bagg, the librarian, re- 
ported a number of donations to the collection 
of the Society. J.C. P. Kincaid presented a 
map of northern New York, published in 1812 
by the State. The usual vote of thanks was 
rendered to the donors. Rev. D. W. Bigelow, 
Chairman of the Committee on Addresses, re- 
ported that General James Grant Wilson would 
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deliver an address at the annual meeting of 
the Society, January 14th, upon ‘General 
Dix.” January 28th, James Harrison Kennedy, 
editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN His. 
TORY, will speak on ‘‘ The Three Witnesses of 
the Book of Mormon.’’ In February, Rev. W, 
Beauchamp will speak, and. Rev. Dr. Vermilye 
will deliver the addressin March. The follow- 
ing were elected resident members of the So- 
ciety: R, B. Maxfield, N. E. Devereux, Eli 
Marsh, of Whitesboro. Hon. D. E. Williers, 
of Albany, and Hon. William A. Davies, of 
San Francisco, were elected corresponding 
members. The following were proposed: E. 
H. Wells, H. S. Moore, Charles F. Geerer for 
resident members; H. O. Armour, of New 
York, for a life membership; A. J. Robertson, 
New York, and H. H. Holt, of Muskegon, 
Mich., Lieutenant Governor Jones, of Bing- 
hamton, for corresponding members. The 
address of the evening was then delivered by 
Colonel J. T. Watson, on ‘‘ The Life and Times 
of Governor Peter Stuyvesant.” 


THE annual meeting of the Chicago Histori- 
cal Society was held on the evening of Novem- 
ber 19th, President Edward G. Mason in the 
chair. The report of Hon. John Moses, Secre- 
tary, was presented. It was announced therein 
there had been added to the library during the 
year 668 bound volumes and 1,372 pamphlets, 
besides newspapers and periodicals. The re- 
port continues: ‘A catalogue of that portion 
of the Society’s library which relates to history 
and biography has for the first time been com- 
pleted; and the making of a full catalogue of 
the Society’s documentary collections, arranged 
under the different States, has been commenced 
and six States finished. This has been done at 
the suggestion of the President, with a view to 
an early publication of a complete printed 
catalogue of the Society’s library and collec- 
tions. Interesting Lincoln memorials, consist- 
ing of a vase which was filled with flowers and 
placed at the head of the coffin on the day of 
the funeral in Springfield, and pieces of crape 
worn on that occasion, have been received 
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from Russell Hinckley, of Belleville, Ill.” 
The Executive Committee reported as follows 
concerning the proposed society building: 
“That they have increased the subscriptions 
towards the erection of a new society building. 
And these, together with the amount believed 
to be available for this purpose from the Gilpin 
Fund and the generous bequest of our much 
lamented friend and fellow member, John 
Crerar, if applied to this object, will aggregate 
$95,000. Your Committee are of opinion that 
at least the sum of $125,000 should be raised 
before the building is commenced, and trust 
that the additional $30,000 needed will soon be 
subscribed.’? The Executive Committee sub- 
mitted the following nominations for member- 
ship: Annual members: Gilbert B. Shaw, 
Edward F. Lawrence. Corresponding mem- 
bers: Reuben G. Thwaites, Secretary Wiscon- 
sin Historical Society, Madison, Wis. ; J. P. 
Dunn, Jr., Secretary Indiana Historical Soci- 
ety, Indianapolis, Ind.; Frank Cantelo, Peoria, 
Ill.; Julius Rosenthal, Chicago; Rufus Blan- 
chard, Chicago, who were duly elected. The 
Committee on Nominations having made their 
report, on motion of J. Young Scammon, the 
rule requiring an election by ballot was dis- 
pensed with, and the officers were elected by 
viva voce vote, unanimously, as follows: For 
President, Edward G. Mason ; Vice-Presidents, 
Alexander C. McClurg and George W. Smith ; 
Secretary and Librarian, John Moses ; Treas- 
urer, Gilbert D. Shaw ; Executive Committee 
for four years, Daniel K. Pearsons and George 
W. Smith. 


GENERAL CHARLES W. DARLING, the well 
known Corresponding Secretary of the Oneida 
Historic Society, read an able and compre- 
hensive paper upon ‘‘ The Prehistoric Arch- 
eology of America’’ at the recent meeting of 
the Academy of Anthropology, New York City. 
The address showed deep research and a more 
than ordinary acquaintance with the subject. 


‘‘A SUMMER and winter resort, owned by 
women, managed by women and in the in- 
terest of women,’’ is one of the latest enter- 
prises of Colorado. An incorporated stock 


company, composed entirely of women, has 
been formed in Denver for the purpose of 
opening such a resort called ‘“‘ Diana Park,” 
which shall be especially for the comfort and 
pleasure of women, children and families. 
The capital stock is $20,000, shares $10 each. 
An announcement says: ‘ Diana Park is in 
the State of Colorado, forty-three miles south 
of Denver, and half way to Manitou. It is on 
the direct carriage road from Denver to Colo- 
rado Springs, and five miles due west from 
Larkspur station, on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad. The Rocky Mountain Chautauqua, 
Glen Park, is but nine miles distant, over an 
excellent and picturesque road. It is 6,000 
feet above sea level, adjoins Perry Park, so 
famed for its natural beauty—of which it is a 
continuation—com prising mountain views, red 
sandstone formations as varied and beautiful 
as those of the far-famed Garden of the Gods. 
To the freedom of mountain life will be added 
the comforts of pastoral plenty, such as fresh 
milk, cream, butter, eggs and poultry from ad- 
jacent mountain ranches. These will be sup- 
plied at reasonable rates by the association, as 
a medium between the campers on the one 
hand, and the occupants of its ranch property 
on the other, thus assisting both producer and 
consumer, Believing that the Diana Park As- 
sociation, composed of and managed entirely 
by women, is exactly in line with the good 
work done so generally now by woman’s clubs, 


. woman’s homes and exchanges, we cordially 


invite correspetifence concerning the special 
advantages this Association offers women.” 
The officers of the company are: Mrs. Henry 
Dudley Teetor, President ; Mrs.;David Sayers, 
Vice-President; Miss E. J. Reynolds, Treas- 
urer; Miss M, S, Paden, Secretary ; Mrs. Henry 
Crow, General Manager ;. Mrs. Kate C. Gordon, 
Superintendent of Grounds; Dr. Eleanor Law- 
ney, Medical Adviser; Mrs. Olive Wright, 
General Agent. The women of Colorado have 
thus inaugurated a movement which is the first 
of the kind in the West, if not the whole coun- 
try. Itis to be ‘‘a government of the women 
and by the women and for the women,” and 
it is confidently believed ‘‘ will not perish from 
the earth.” 











‘©THE ANCESTRY, LIFE AND TIMES OF HON. 
Henry Hastincs Sisiey, LL.D., Ex- 


member of the United States Congress, - 


member of the American Geographical 

Society, first delegate from the Territory, and 

first Governor of the State of Minnesota, etc., 

etc.”” By Nathaniel West, D.D. From the 
press of the Pioneer Press Publishing Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn. 

In preparing this ample and detailed life of 
Governor Sibley, Mr. West has preserved a 
great many points of interest in connection 
with the history of the West that give a value 
to his work that must not be overlooked, al- 
though but incidental to the purpose he had in 
mind. Governor Sibley has had so much to 
do with the founding and settlement of Minne- 
sota, that his story becomes almost that of the 
State as well. Born in 1811 in the West, he 
early found himself in the midst of active 
labors, while the title above given shows the 
field of public usefulness in which a portion of 
that work was performed. The first judicial 
officer in the great empire where Iowa, Minne- 
sota and the two Dakutas stand to-day; the 
first foreman of the first grand jury ever em- 
paneled west of the Mississippiin what is now 
Minnesota; the first delegate from Wisconsin 
Territory, after Wisconsin was admitted as a 
State with diminished boundaries; the first 
delegate from the Territory of Minnesota; the 
President of the first Democratic branch of the 
convention met to form a constitution; the first 
Governor of Minnesota, and holding many 
other important positions, he was indeed a 
man of affairs, and it is but proper that his 
life and labors should be fittingly recorded. A 
number of Governor Sibley’s speeches and 
official documents accompany the work, 
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‘*THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN SOLDIER IN 
War AND Peace.”’ By Elbridge S. Brooks, 
author of ‘*The Story of the American 
Sailor,” and ‘*The Story of the American 
Indian.” Published by D. Lothrop Com- 
pany, Boston. 


It seems strange, fow that one thinks of it, 
that while the shelves are groaning beneath the 
histories of American wars, no one has 
heretofore set before us in separate and indi- 
vidual outlines the one person without whom 
these wars could not have been carried on— 
the American soldier himself. We have caught 
many glimpses of him in field, in camp and 
in peace, but we have had no chance to sit 
down and study him as distinct from those sur- 
roundings. Mr. Brooks has assumed this task 
in the general behalf, and has covered the 
wide field open to his investigation with signal 
ability and remarkable fidelity. He has closed 
the long gap between the warrior of the Mound 
Builders and Grant, and a series of heroic 
pictures pass before our view in that long in- 
terval—the Norseman who came to half-for- 
gotten Markland and Vinland; the compan- 
ions of Columbus, and the Spanish conquer- 
ors whocame in his wake; the colonial fight- 
ing men; the minute-men and Continentals; 
those of 1812, of the Mexican war, and finally 
of the great struggle for the Union that began 
at Sumter and closed at Appomattox. Annec- 
dotes, incidents, bits of serious and humorous 
description, are scattered along these pages, 
while the illustrations are numerous and artis- 
tic. Itisa book that a boy could not leave, 
and in which those of larger growth will find 
enjoyment as well as instruction. 
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‘‘Every-Day BtoGRAPHY; containing a col- 
lection of brief biographies arranged for 
every day in the year, as a book of refer- 
ence for the teacher, student, Chautauquan 
and home circles.”” By Amelia J. Calver. 
Published by Fowler & Wells Company, New 
York, 

The value of this work does not lie in the 
arrangement by days of the year—which 
may have a convenience of its own in special 
cases—but because a great many notable men 
and women of all ages and professions are 
here described in a little space. The author 
has shown a discriminating care not only in the 
selection of persons, but in touching the sali- 
ent points in the life of each. Many names 
not found in the standard cyclopzedias are here 
given, for the author has brought her work 
down to the present date. As a book of refer- 
ence the book is handy and valuable, and 
complete as far as possible within the space 
employed. 


‘THE LIFE WoRK OF THE AUTHOR OF 
UncLt Tom’s CaBINn.”’ By Florine Thayer 
McCray, author of “ Environment, a Story 
of Modern Society,’’ etc. Published by 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

Mrs. Stowe’s work has become so iden- 
tified with the ‘history of that great epoch, the 
events of which it helped to shape, that it 
must endure as a part of American history so 
long as the literature of the slave period shall 
exist. All that pertains to a remarkable woman 
who worked in a day of remarkable things, has 
therefore a value outside of the interest that 
attaches to her personal and home life, and the 
author of this ‘‘ Life Work ”’ has done well in 
telling us so much of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’ 
and the incidents that are connected with its 
preparation and publication. This is not 
strictly a biography, but rather a sketch of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe’s literary career, with an 
outline of each of her works, including a com- 
mentary and criticism on them. It also con- 
tains a digest of opinions by eminent review- 
ers; an account of Mrs. Stowe’s travels, ova- 
tions, methods of work, personal appearance, 
and immense sale of her works; and also the 
bitter opposition aroused by the publication of 
her honest convictions—especially by the 
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heavy blow she dealt against slavery in ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” ‘‘The Life Work’? is written 
in a fluent, popular vein, which will make it 
fascinating to the young, while its lessons will 
be profitable to all. The author’s admiration 
for her celebrated friend does not close her 
eyes tocertain defects and eccentricities, for 
which great writers are often noted. 


‘* EVOLUTION OF THE ELECTRIC INCANDESCENT 
Lamp.” By Franklin Leonard Pope. Pub- 
lished by Heuty Cook, Elizabeth, N., J. 

An argument contained within a history may 
be given as the summary of this work ; valu- 
able, it may be added, asa history, even by 
those who have little interest in the argument. 
The point that Mr. Pope makes is that Sawyer 
and Man, rather than Edison and his associates, 
worked out the problem of the incandescent 
light. He makes a fair case and advances some 
very strong points in support of his position. 


‘©THE SCOTCH-IRISH IN AMERICA.’’ Proceed- 
ings of the Scotch-Irish Congress at Col- 
umbia, Tenn., May 8th-11th, 1889. Pub- 
lished by order of the Scotch-Irish Society 
in America, by Robert Clarke & Co., Cinein- 
nati. 

This is claimed to be the first distinctive 
work on this great race in America. It ap- 
pears under the auspices of the Scotch-Irish 
Society of America, whose principal objects 
are the collection and preservation of Scotch- 
Irish data, and the promotion of fraternal feel- 
ing by bringing its members from the various 
sections of the Union together in closer social 
relations. The book is divided into two parts. 
The first part includes an introduction by Mr. 
Robert Bonner, President of the Society, in- 
teresting letters from President Harrison, Ex- 
President Cleveland, Lord Wolesley, George W. 
Childs, and numerous other distinguished 
gentlemen, together with a full report of the 
proceedings of the Scotch-Irish Congress, held 
at Columbia, Tenn., May 8th-11th, 1889—the 
great assembly from which the Society took 
its origin. The second part contains in full all 
the brilliant addresses and valuable historical 
contributions especially prepared for that im- 
portant occasion by the most eminent men 
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in America. Among the papers included 
are the addresses of Ex-Governor Proc- 
tor Knott, of Kentucky, and Hon. Benton 
McMillan, of Tennessee, on the race in general; 
‘* What the Scotch-Irish have done for Educa- 
tion,’’ by Professor George McCloskie, Prince- 
ton, N. J.; ‘‘Scotch-Irish Characteristics,” by 
Rev. John Hall, D.D., of New York; ‘ The 
Scotch-Irish in the South,” by Hon. William 
Wirt Henry, of Richmond, Va.; ** The Scotch- 
Irish in Tennessee,” by Rev. D.C. Kelley, 
D.D., of Gallatin, Tenn.; ‘‘ Scotch-Irish 
Achievement,” by Col. A. K. McClure, of 
Philadelphia ; ‘John Knox in Independence 
Hall,” by Rev. John S. MacIntosh, D.D., of 
Philadelphia; ‘‘ Scotch-Irish Settlers in South 
Carolina and their Descendants in Maury 
County, Tenn.,” by Hon. W. S. Fleming, 
of Columbia, Tenn. The ability of its con- 
tributors and the unique character of the sub- 
ject render it a most attractive book to the 
general reader, and one of absorbing interest 
to a Scotch-Irishman with the pride of blood 
peculiar to his race. 


‘*OVER THE RANGE TO THE GOLDEN GATE. 
A complete tourist’s guide to Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, Nevada, California, Oregon, 
Puget Sound and the Great North-west.’’ By 
Stanley Wood. Published by R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons, Chicago. 

This complete guide to the West is published 
by Messrs. R. R. Donnelley & Sons, of Chi- 
cago, under the supervision of Major S. K. 
Hooper, general passenger agent of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroad. In its preparation 
Major Hooper availed himself of the literary 
ability of Stanley Wood, so favorably known 
as the editor of the Great Divide. To fully ap- 


preciate the peculiar fitness of Major Hooper for 
the task he has undertaken and accomplished 
in the present work, a visit to his Denver office 
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will suffice, for his apartments suggest an art 
gallery, where may be seen pictures of Rocky 
Mountain scenery in great variety and pro- 
fusion. Much to his taste and proclivity in this 
regard is the Denver & Rio Grande indebted 
for its appropriate name, ‘* The Scenic Line of 
the World.” The reader of ‘‘ Over the Range”’ 
is taken on a transcontinental tour, beginning 
at the Missuri River, and meandering from San 
Francisco southward to San Diego and north- 
ward to Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. The 
book has been prepared with great care and 
accuracy, and abounds in exceedingly valuable 
and interesting statistics. But it must not be 
considered as.a mere bundle of statistics, for it 
is written in a literary vein as well. The book 
contains 351 pages, with 150 illustrations, more 
than half of them full-page pictures of the most 
magnificent ‘scenery on the continent; there 
are also many characteristic sketches, giving 
the reader the clearest possible idea of the 
manners, customs, costumes and peculiarities 
of the inhabitants of the places described. 
There are two large maps and complete in- 
dexes. The book is bound in two styles, paper 
and cloth, and presents an exceedingly attrac- 
tive appearance. 


Children’s books, pamphlets, etc. : 


‘*LirTLE Miss WEEzy’s SISTER.’’ By Penn 
Shirley, author of ‘‘ Little Miss Weezy,”’ etc. 
Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


** TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF LITTLE BARON 
TRUMP AND His: WONDERFUL Doc BULGER.”’ 
By Ingersoll Lockwood. Illustrated by George 
Wharton Edwards. Published by Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. 


‘*OSBORNE OF ARROCHAR.” (A novel.) By 
Amanda M. Douglas, author of ‘ Heroes of 
the Crusades,”’ ‘* A Modern Adam and Eve,” 
etc. Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 























